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unparalleled, and in a manner which we fear, | the gi i 
’ gift by vo th 
—*8 — hereafter. The original lery. It hey J orto eny bow fone ee * 
Be: — e — has been a very | has been one of our most itberal art- — tate 
on andthe presale eles bal | Segetenty mors Ut we mt air pe te 
Sap ug tea | reget ma pe 
4 ay of par- uisi 

Art for the National jal the Nation would, ‘eaheol, on ofthe : ony on 
even at an increased ratio, hav some thirty |’ mann lecting pursued 

or forty years in —— —33 erotic waited 
It will not now be dou that an English public | tions of living painters, which 
is interested in If existing evidence of | * 


the fact be wan it is but necessary 
Westminster Hall. And of the Vernon collection 
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whereas, on 
= * to say, that, no sooner will its addi- | biciond mascere”” (Call wt ge we ear ba 
con ree ul collection be publicly known, | ‘of ‘their works are to be-had) purchase doubtful 
LONDON, NOVEMBER 1, 1847. for the piaaalawat coterie ere Tit naves retin. ena one-tenth sowie ie 
of their own’ time by men known to’them, and. ‘to the national ‘collection oa thy heal — 
THE VERNON GALLERY. which, in style and subject, is appreciable by them. | ex¢ t reasons; re py tae ae ad 
The great cost of ‘the collection forms by no; r 
means the principal consideration in reference to | ‘v 
this gift: mere wealth, however vast, could never 
have brought it together: sound judgment, re- 
fined taste, and latge experience, were quite as 
necessary as money for its formation; years of 
careful thought and’ attention to the ‘peculiar |' 
— of the several artists have been t to | —somiewhere 
ar upon it; an artist of high abilit esta- | ‘and’ nt 
blished reputation may be unhappy in his choice aot rite 
and treatment of a subject; to-day he may pro- 
duce a work worthless in comparison with his 
production of yesterday, and inferior to that he |’ 
will create to-morrow; the. nice-discrimina 
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THE GALLERY OF BRITISH ART OF 
ROBEKT VERNON, E8Q., 
no. 50, PALL-MALL. 


We have been for some time postponing an account 

of this collection—by far the most extensive, and 
| as certainly the best that exists in England of the 
| works of the British school — chiefly because 
| additions were so continually made to it that we 
| looked for a period when our description of its con- 
tents might be more complete. It is, as our 
| readers know, about to be transferred to the 
| Nation, by an act of munificence unparalleled in : ¢ 
| this, or any other, country; as it wiil, therefore, | continual watching, and — the ‘frequent 
| soon ceasé to be the property of Mr. Vernon, to | weeding of the eollection, have enabled Mr. Vernon || exhibitions ; the * 
| become that of the Britisn people, and, as the | to ke it what it is—an assemblage of the | always —* to have been, ‘a closet in ‘which 

public will be naturally interested in knowing of best paintings by the best British artists; an en- | ‘there be a clerk to’ answer questions; 
what it consists, we think our Report cannot be | during monument to their fame, the glory of the | while the floor and the Will éease to be 
made at a better time than the present. ————— the true patriotism of the giver of 

The addition of the Vernon pictures to the | the gift—of immense worth, considered merely in 
national collection must assuredly form an unre- | reference to its marketable value; -but of far 
curring era in its annals, the gift being such as | higher importance when we take into account the 
no other collector—how. ambitious soever thus tu | consequences that cannot fail to issue ‘from it. 
serve his country—can have to bestow. Go into | A stranger once admiring the treasures in the 
what room we may, of the house which Mr, Ver- | Louvre, a Parisian artisan, who was standing by, 


non has enriched by these exquisite works, we find | exclaimed with pride, not unworthy or un 


have to honour the name of 
benefactor to ages yet unborn.® 
cos Bt he ay ng this admirable example will be 
followed? We can, sehisa we hae Min expect to 
‘see such a presentation of so many truly valuable 
t » | ‘and useful works; but, the extent and 
** C’est 4 moi!"”"—it is mine. The very humblest 


nowhere a name without a signal reputation; and, 
moreover, we see it almost invariably appended to 
the best of the painter’s productions. When the 


man in England will have the same to say of the 
Vernon Gallery. The salutary influence of Art . 
on the universal mind requires no argument; it 


number of our P rivate collections, contritutions to 


the national 
the rising school 'these 
“utility. 


tion might be more 
is be 


uent. ‘To 
immense 


e here look back to the time of West, 



































national property, they will be the popular part 


of the national collection—as witness the crowds .Fuseli, and their contemporaries, and trace on- 


is impossible that a people can be coarse or 
of our school in all its diversity 


vicious whose sources of enjoyment are refined | wards the 


loset that contains the Wilkies 
be — ya — forgive the | and intellectual; a collection of pictures = of style; and, when we gemember that no one 
people their honest relish of these pictures: for | fully helps to thin our poorhouses and pr. ; | painter of this school wi a master, we 
mén to whom public progress with redoubled interest. The 


leries are + will be | regard this 
seldom found in public-houses ; and that Govern- | history of Art supplies no such instance of munifi- 
ment is prudent as well as wise, which directs the | cence on the part of a private gentleman. The 
‘general mind into a wholesome and invigora worth of this presentation may be esti- 
channel. Private enterprise and liberality in | mated by the subjoined notice, which extends to 
oms are often found doing that which | every work, and to which we at once refer :— 


Should oa by th tional and th 

e dorie e national: ener, e 

public — it ow in this case ; but both will THE DINING-ROOM. 

f 8. Coormr, A.R.A. ‘Farmyard with Cattle.’ 
‘This iva and highly-élaborated production, 


ave occupation to second the plans of the muni- 
ficent founder of a true National Gallery. Rail- id. 5 
nted in 1 I uentl na 

—* more —— than in * t works, ap- 


to approach Titian and Rubens with equal gusto 
there is necessary more knowledge of ‘the back- 
ground alchymy of the art than is dreamed ‘of in 
their philosophy. The critical catalogue we here 

ive com — the entire collection of Mr. 

ernon ; but it must be understood that the acqui- 
sition to the Nation will consist of only the best 
pictures. When we consider the rial wealth 
of this country, in private collections, donations 
to the National Gallery have been comparatively 
nil, The cry is “ Buy!” and it were scarcely 





* aes 
— ——— an sone — 
* pe 


ways have brought the Metropolis within eas 
—— of all parts of Great Britain ; and the col- 


—2 dein * ee oer, of the ane lection will be seen by hundreds of thousands who, | proaches to the school—the Dutch school—upon ' | 
that are offered for sale. We may describe the | '# few years ago, would have been denied access to | which the artist formed his'styie. The left of the 
Vernon collection as a history of our school down | it; the aid of the ver will be oe re- | composition shows a which be thrown J 
to the present time. ‘The bi hy of a painter | quisition ; that bh is the ly end hen oe into shade, and the liate foreground is closed 
is aca of his works elemie teat tone will ‘be made serviceable to them ys; by.a latige cok jeined so as to form 
are enough to show the manner of the man, and | #2d there oan be no doubt that the artist, whose | 9 screen which are presented the entire 

by i works are here assembled, will become a teacher eaimal of the farmyard—as sheep, goats, 

cows, 


the way in which his life has been occupied. There 
is not, therefore, an artist who has acquired repu- 
tation during the earlier half of the current century 
whose genre may not be at once seen here. From 
the days of West and his contemporaries down 
to the celebrities of to-day and yesterday—they 
are all here. No collection is perfect without a 


in the remotest yaad of the’empire ; the Lon , and poultry, each individual of 
artisan who can never see London 5 

ond will be, made familiar with the instruction he * We perceive that the very rumour of an allotment of 

-eonveys. A consideration of no small importance, | the whole of the present Gallery to the Royal Academy 

too, is this—the collection will the has excited much ire; and one writer in “The Times, 

of the British school throughout Europe ; hi who avows himself a new accession to the “ Free Exhi- 

visitors from the Continent leave England with a | bition,” is so indignant thereupon thet he seeks to 











history of its own school. Mr. Vernon commences , artists; | strengthen his argument by assertions and sts‘ements 
the history of the English school with a liberality | f°% OF Opinion Ot anne ct-forming just notions | notoriously without foundation. But for the Royal Ace- 
on the subject ; and their prejudices are confirmed p Man Ais Weald Ries Sesh S mane Semes Be 

* The whole of the collection, however, including even | by the comparatively inferior p= pr tpe & — ee re —— — — ~— oe 
several “ commissions” not yet completed, have been | been enabled to examine. ev pf ede a probe ne ay ho edidection tanker netics exe 


works of its members. Let the reader glance 





Presented by Mr. Vernon to the Nation. The Trustees a ee 

National G: are at to acquire the whole | our Na . 

|| oF vo mite, dees ‘hehe tauseaat ab simadae to ‘And now arises the question, where are these pic- 
be seen which they will accept and which decline; they | tures to be placed? — voting money for the on- 

will find some difficulty in rejecting any; for beyond | struction of a sufficient — Parliament 

all question the Gallery does not contain « single bad an honour thrust upon it ee eee 

work; while there justly not, of course. 

scribed as medica. — 7 to advance *ithout wes Sing ho appromition of 
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represented with a felicity 
teristic—as, for in- 

stance, to: the bull there is given a movement of 
to him, all the other animals 
with the same nicety of observation— 
in addition to perfection of 
ult to communicate. The 
exhibit a more careful pencil- 


uctions of the 
and in the careful of the 


22 to any of the best 
* the Dutch sc t 4 


. C wrer. ‘Lady and P ’ The 
mre ia Ue-siaed, and presented at halt-length, 
con 


e is life- ; 
Sr a cage a green parrot, to wl 
piece ‘ough the wires. 
is A ley 4 a at * sleeves, 
and is amply endowed with vitality. 
ant” ore ee es ere 93* ad 
. a , 
luable as an example of @ class * works which 
i in the practice of water ur. The 
—— ————— 
an u 
—9— effect is not the less La 
ordinary. The 
in the free style of 
th a ols being on) oes 
a system 
—* *f. —34 ob- 
, venturing 
h-water pe It lies in 


~ 


much of the dash of our earlier school, with a dis- 
ition towards the feeling of the Dutch school; 
Soe inter giotenee oan out with a finesse of 
execution truly wonderful, even in works, 
in which such nicety might be dis with. In 
epring Sie rieture hey the side 1 Soe of Te 
ee oy asses fp EO 
prono’ to be b same ; and wi 
Lom 6 top touch to minnte 

is the rule—this is the ex- 


tion. t 
**Wviixie, B.A. ‘ The Peep-o’-Day Boy's Cabin.’ 
* its dimen 


msions are 


bt by four feet in 
width. It was in August that Wilkie went 
to Ireland, which was " in regar to Art, 
almost a virgin soil. He returned with a port- 
folio rich in valuable subject-matter, although 
from only two of his were pictures 
realized: these were ‘The Still at Work’ and 


‘ The Peep-o’- Boy.’ The first sketch for the 
; ected to the criticism of 


latter picture was 
—2* — who was a ~ admir - of the 
t retiring modesty e’s character. 
‘Lhe observations of lady on Irish 
characteristics assisted ter—so much that 
the ulterior production is dis ed by ite 
improvement on the * t * * see 
orous man lyin on the floor o: 
re rettay eae —— 
near him, her female companion, who 5 


the 

— by passages of to interest: as, 
or instanon, ble pomental hand tenderly holds ths 
child which sleeps by his side, 

weapons are also > 

mosi desirable addition to 


siete Sahu ofr 
satel Pues Seay 
* This picture was 


Cooper: it was purchased by Mr. Vernon on the easel; 
and when sent to the Exhibition was overlooked by the 
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The truth which Wilkie 198 in Ireland, 
everywhere else, is powerfully illustrated in this 


valuable picture. 
GAINSBOROUGH. ‘ e—Sunset.’ In the 


did not succeed according to his o 

his imitation of Mola, for in — * , an 

transcendent —— of aon 1 - * 

picture leaves nothing to be desired. 

hel or Do claimant tae Wits eee 
very few ms, but thi were 

of refined taste and frowledgs, 

who had no 


countenance for the latanerves 
of the art. It is a melancholy fact that the only 
men among Re agen Ey ag p been, we Hil 
say, ilimitable in what is vulgarly called “‘ Hi 
t,”” have died unknown. In the days of Bacon 
e first question of the foreign savant was for 
“the English philosopher :” our pseudos knew 
not Barry, , or Hilton; yet they are 
eagerly inquired about by visitors from over-sea. 
Jacob is here in the act of placing a bracelet on 


fallen infinitely short of any to excel- 

lence of the kind shown in cture. 
R. Wirson. Landscape. This is a ition 
us of Claude 


soli dilapidation. 

aad ine be bank crowned with trees, 
the middle distance presents a lake, bounded 
y h lands which are lost in 
aerial an ifully graduated distance. 
tone of the ‘sort fo suas ane sqeneeie—® Fel 
example of the artist. Richard 
—— aalet Baek dae Pe 
in landscape art. He 
every phase; but his Italy, ‘nlike that” 
living painters, is 
on the past. In he 
and others, who look back to the Italy 
day the remnants of that time, and 
he as Dyer sang— 


At dead bt, mid his = fgg 
Ait the sao time dis towers 
Tum all precipitate dow ashed, 

Rattling around loud thundering to the moon.” 
Reon = * ‘the Play Scene—‘ we 








beauties in a proportionably stronger reli 
play goes on—Lucianus doses the tor of — 5 
with the fatal drug, and ail eyes save td 
4 : —— and —2 fixed upon the act, 
) » conscience-stricken, writh: 
inflicti ion, while the latter, ; a the 2 
the “‘metal more attractive,” keeps his eye fierce] 
— * the convulsive movements of hi | 
e. The conception, grandeur of treat. || 
ment, variety of character, appropriate value of || 
the Jropertion, ane forcible and pointed argument, || 
render this picture worthy of the verse of the || 
Swan of Avon. Look where we may, every inch | 
of the canvas presents a nothing isthe |, 
result of chance. The ons which appear in || 
the treatment of the retiring figures, are dealt with | 
in a manner masterly to a degree ; and the painti 
of the armour and costumes is marvellously fine: in | 
short, Mr. Maclise renders Shakspere in a manner 
which Shakspere himself wo have acknow- 
ledged —522 Of all the productions of 
the artist, this, perhaps, will give the most 
enduring fame. We cannot consider the picture | 
a moment without sharing the excitement of the 
audience ; for herein lies the power of this wonder- 
ful work. There is no figure in the scene who 
with ourselves, is not a breathless spectator of the 
murder, and we cannot separate ourselves from 


interest ; the erel unced 
is somewhat below —* 


tone of 
season else no creature see oe a 
uu mixture rank of midnight weeds ‘i 

mae Hecate’s ban —— thrice infested, 

y natural c 
On — usurp imiediately.” 
The crowd of armed men thronging the extremi- 
ties of the co tion give a grand and solemn 
; the character of these . 
and the manner in which the lighti 
is dealt with, are most masterly. 
and half-armed costume of the figures are painted 
better than anything we have ever seen by any 
artist, ancient or modern. To the costume there is 
no ees gt cog. and here the oe shown 
an invention far outstripping that of all ordinary 
faculty. Even in the edie rgeenietelion there is 
an exuberance of fancy too redundant for the pro- 
posed space. This part of the detail eseapes com- 
mon observation ; we find, however, on examination 








on the left the Temptation and the Expulsion, and 
on the right, the offerings of Cain and Abel and the 
death of Abel. The position of Hamlet at the feet 
of Ophelia is in accordance with his own expressed 
choice; behind the chair of Ophelia is, we pre- 
sume, Laertes ; the King and Queen are on the 
right, the former wrung to —— by the scene 
ted to him, the latter fixed and deeply atten- 
ive, so that only Hamlet marks the King’s agony. 
Polonius is a remarkable e of an 
his dotage on the right of the King and Queen; 
all the rest are the ladies and gen m of the 
Court, guards, and attendants. Gipsy and 
Macbeth pictures by Maclise were 
achievements, but they are surpassed by this in 
the highest qualities of Art.* ‘ 
GAINSBOROUGH. ——— This charming 
cture is singularly fresh and brilliant. The sub- 
ect is another “‘ watering-place”’ but an 
nfinitely sweeter picture than that y in the 


Nation — The materials are a pond and 
trees, with cattle dri . The is rich, 
full, mellow, and various in tint, and 2* 
the most charming of the minor productions 

the artist we have ever seen. 


once: it ay. 

presenting to “4 
via encouraged 

reclaim the shelter of the parental roof; and on 

the other, the Doctor with 


wife for the veness of their . The 
is preferable — subject to the more recent 


propriate as to 
the siang * o Priam soliciting Ackilles for 











* .¥ : paid Mr. . J 
——— eg enn 
rit It was from the easel. 


























the Dead Body of Hector.’ This is an oil sketch 
strongly marked by the manner of the artist. The 
es are , and there is little to tell of 
this highly dramatic . Fuseli devoted five 
years to Homer, but he is better known to the 
public as the illustrator of Shakspere and Milton, 
and may be deemed re an English artist. 

PickxerseitL, R.A, . Portrait—Persian Cos- 
tume. It is that of a lady who is looking at a 
small bouquet which she holds in her hand, The 
figure is lifelike. and is otherwise one of the best 
we have seen by the artist. This is an elegant 
style of giving pictorial interest to portraiture, and 
one in which the —_ has * The —* 
ment of the ſigure graceful to a ; the 
features are —2 with infinite care, om poe bb 
with — delicacy. rg faite —— has 
been, we believe, frequent’ artist, 
but this figure is certainly the most successful that 
he has executed in this style. , 

Warp, R.A. ‘ Lake and Castle in De Tabley 
Park.’ This is a large work; and, having been 
painted in 1814, is much more rous in style 
than later works by the same hand. On the fore- 
ground, being the shore of the lake, are cattle— 
cows, a bull, &c. The tower rises from an islet in 
the middle of the lake, the distant banks of which 
are shaded by trees. The whole is brought for- 
ward under a clouded aspect, which is everywhere 
sustained with skill. The left distance of the 
composition presents passages firmly painted, and 
in close reference to Nature. The work is, in- 
deed, one of the very highest merit ; in its style it 
has rarely been surpassed.* 

Cottins, R.A. ‘Happy as a King.’ This 
beautiful picture has been lately exhibited at the 
British Institution. He who is so happy is a boy, 
who is swung to and fro by his companions on a 
gate; he comes well out in a ragged bright red 
waistcoat, and, in his exuberant joyfulness; does 
ample honour to the title. This is one of the most 
charming pictures of the esteemed ter, who 
has given a sweetness unexampled to the non 
—— of seashore scenery, whereon he has 
ounded a lasting fame. His —2— were usually 
small and moderately sized ; but to them he gave 
a value which no other hand has conferred upon 
this class of subject. The figures which consti- 
tute the life of his compositions are few—that is, in 
each picture, and the best of them are the chil- 
dren of fishermen or of bee ye but they are 
all veritably original and full of natural truth, 
each having been studied from thelife This is one 
of the happiest exampless of the artist. The red 
rag of 4 waistcoat, which is here in the place of 
the regal purple, accompanied as it is by the 
portion of the coarse white linen, uires t 
value from the manner in which the subject 
has been treated—all the rest being 
tone, and the bright colour only being approached 
modestly by the subdued hues in which thé other 
little figures are attired. ¢ 

Batty, after Nortexens. Bust of the late 
Right Hon. George Canning. In this beautiful 
work all the characteristic e m and refine- 
ment of feature which distinguished the fine head 
of the statesman are admirably preserved. The 
head is a little inclined to the 4 t, with a move- 
ment perfectly natural ; and is on the whole one of 
the most elegant productions of its class. 

Batty, after Roveitt1ac. Bust of Newton. 
The head of Newton was very fine, and this bears 
a striking resemblance to existing portraits of 
= It —* — the —* * 

AILY. Bust of the late Marq ellesley. 
small bust on the chimneypiece, in which a very 
perfect resemblance is preserved. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The pictures in this room are generally smaller 
than in the other apartments—an arrangement 
well suited to its size. Among its contents are 
= byS Lawrence, Etty, Loutherbourg, 

asmyth, Stanfield, Uwins, &c. 

Storuarp, ‘The Vintage.’ This composition 
fe li vit te ; ogral ie te 0 A= te mes 
eeling for beauti some 
crowned with vine-leaves, others in baskets 
on their heads, the th of the vineyard to the 
press. The work is richly Titidnésque in colour, 


* Purchased at the sale of Lord De Tabley’s collec- 
tion. 

+ Formerly in the collection of Mr. Knott, at the sale 
of whose pictures it was bought for five hundred guineas. 
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and classic in feeling . The figures move 
common rhythm with a joan well a 
the subject. This work cannot fail to be 
among the happiest productions of the painter. 
‘, 7, 3 same or Nig sere ie also a scene from 
dsummer t’s Dream.” 
nia, with all her train :— —* 
“Come, now, a roundel and a 
Then for the third part of ry diay 

The crowd descend to the foreground, whence we 
trace them into the dark recesses of the wood. 
The canvas is thronged with dancing figures, 
sented in the marked style of the painter. The 
former of these pictures we cannot contemplate 
without acknowledging the fine feeling of this 
artist for the antique, nor can we regard the latter 
—* epee By sam * the —3222 
sweetness he c and 
ay “ey * - 

MIRKE, KA.‘ Mrs, Jordan and Mr, King in 
the Comedy of “ The Country Girl.”’ This is not 
a portrait, but a picture, represen a scene in 
the popular play in which Jo enacts a 
leading part. | he is presented in profile. The 
entire composition is made out with infinite skill 
and spirit. , 

Smrrke, R.A. ‘ The Trial of Queen Katharine.’ 
The composition contains the usual a? 
tions wong ———— Henry VIII. the 
Queen, Cardinals Wolsey and Campeius, the 
bishops, lords, and officers of the Court. 

Sin T. Lawnene P.R.A. ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady.’ This is an ed work : ope 
is painted, the rest of the canvas being unco 
The colour is brilliant, and it is probable very little 
more would have been done to the face, as it was 
the known custom of Lawrence to forward the 
heads of his works before drawing in the figures. 
As a work of the last year of the life of such a 
man, an enhanced interest must attach to it; it 
shows that he advanced into life without exhibit- 
ing the failings that mark its decline; in colour 
and animated sweetness the head is equal to those 
of any earlier period. It may not look so brilliant 
in colour as others of his works, but it must be 
remembered that it is yet surrounded by bare 
canvas—a practice adopted by Lawrence to keep 
up the tone of his flesh colour as much as possible ; 
if the background were the brilliancy of the 
head would be redoubied. Within a very short 
eee Repay) sgpemne Lawrence laboured as assi- 

uously as if he were yet on the first step of his 
ascent to fame. He was.indefatigable in the acqui- 
sition of expression, and is known to have required 
twenty or thirty sittings for a single portrait. 
— — — — 
endowed wi t ex i 8 ess 
ther peculiar to Lawrence, and in the state in 


edge ourselves at once subject, but we 
do not know the si care and anxiety with 
= it has been ty my ‘ 
UTHERBOURG, dscape. =e 
scene, brought forward under anevening effect wi 
perfect command of the means of successful re- 
sult, The materials ate opposed in masses to a 
warm evening sky, the light of which is caught by 
some water near the foreground. The work is ex- 
tremely sweet in colour, broad and effective, and 
an admirable example of the artist ; indeed, more 
brilliant and in better condition than numerous 
pictures * agi oops —— —— 
the time. The su a 0 scenery 
in Cumberland or Weetmereland--duch materials 
i adapted to the artist’s powers. 
STANFIELD, RA. b Naval E " + t T. 
small picture, about twenty-six by D 
Femarkable for its depth and broad method of 
finish. The ships are French and English, and 
the time posed must be towards the end of the 
aetion. The cetitre of the composition is occupied 
by two large ships, from which the eye is carried 
to others variously but all afford 





® This was intended for @ full-length, and is a por- 
trait of the Dowager Countess of Darnley; it was pur- 
chased at Christie’s, at the sale of Lawrence's remains. 

+ The sketch for ‘The Battle of Trafalgar,’ in the 
United Service Club. 
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that which has won a high reputation 


se i arg 
Flowers,’ A 


are R.A, ‘ Girl gath 
small 5 pia pan 5 the in pro 
the wo —— y the cofeatelittes witch 


works of the artist are seldom without, It is 
. —— hed by much of that executive 


. Btty has acquired by | 
years of practice in making eketches trom inde 
vidual figures by geslight, f which this is one, 
touched upon a little by daylight. 

P. Nasmyrx, — In subject and 
manner this picture reminds the spectator very 
forcibly of Hobbima, The materials are of course 
sufficiently simple, but the simplicity ends with 
the object—a successful manner of represen 
any worthy subject in Art is always an 
80 difficult as to be inimitable by any other hand 
than that with which it has originated. The 
objective consists of trees, and a cottage seen 

ond them, and these are enough for the extra- 
o ry elaboration they show. 
P.Nasmytu. Landscape.* This is a veritable 
ty of very unattractive character, presenting 
only an ogee brick dwelling with a few trees, 
but, nevertheless, affording an excellent picture 
clearly stamped by the qualities of the painter, 

Luz, R.A. Passage of Wood Scenery, This 
is a small picture presenting a view entirely closed 
by trees. The subject has carefully studied, 
and the picture exhibits more of Nature than is 
seen in later works of the artist; indeed, it pre- 
sents a very forcible contrast to some of them, of 
which it must be said that they show too much 
of that extemporaneous style which in the end 
entirely supersedes Nature. 

Boninoton. ‘Venice.’ This is a view to- 
wards the Dogana, from th. two columns; it is 
sketchy, full of light, and charmingly coloured, 
being one of those inelaborate uctions in 
which we at C discover a high order of genius ; 
the manner is free, and much of the Pal seems 
to have been painted at once * an astonishing 
self-reliance as to the ulterior . Bonington 
is one of the few artists who paint Italian and home 
scenery with an equal charm—treating each with an 
appropriate fling: His Italian pictures he lighted 
up with all the splendour of that sunny land; and 
in painting English coast scenery dealt with its 
sober hues and atmosphere in a manner not less 


onghaating.} 

. Uwins, R.A. ‘ Neapolitan Women c 

Fruit.’ This is a small group, exquisitely dealt 
with as to character and colour; indeed, in such 
subjects this artist stands alone, There is no 
country in the world of which the people and their 
costume supply to painters such an endless round 
of subject-matter ag Italy, Students of all schools 
repair thither to study the ancient masters, but 
they remain to t te living inhabitants; and 
nohe, we may say, have more successful than 
the artist of whose beautiful style this little picture 
is 80 favourable a specimen. 

4 R.A. ‘MutivsSckvora,’ In this 
8 


icture the is very simply made out : 
' Po — 42*8 


we the stern Roman 
the flame in defiance of Brennus, who sits sur- 


ded b uards, 
— Spates, ‘The Pedlar.’ With his 


back tins tp th 8 he displays his goods 
to two damésels w he tempts to purchase by 
showing how well rib his own 
head. wy and the whole 


is 

—* ‘The Council of War.’ One of 
the inimitable water-colour productions of this 
artist, presenting numerous figures in the costume 
of the seventeenth century. The apartanentia whieh 
they are assembled is the Hall of Courtray 
works of this artist are perfectly original, and 





© This is a cottage that stood in Hyde-park, upon the 
present site of the house of the Royal Humane Society. 
+ The small group of dogs and keepers, Ke., were 
sketched in by E. Landseer. 

$ This was the first picture exhibited in England 
by the artist, and was purchased by Mr. Vernon 

the walls of the British Institution, 

| This is the sketch (finished) from the picture in 
the collection of Lord Normanton, engraved in Finden's 
Gallery. Both the sketch and the picture were formerly 


in the collection of Mr. Fairlie. 
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display an extensive knowledge of costume and 
profitable research among the ornamental edifices 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries existing in 
the Netherlands. He is one of those artists who 
have raised water-colour drawing to the rank of 
The in this compo- 


. Landscape. A passage of 

scenery, with a descending stream; 
ted with much spirit. 

Houranp. ‘Roses.’ A white and red rose, 

luxuriantly — by leaves. Painted in 
ature. 


* Interior.’ A small sketch of 


Church.’ This is very 
small—one of the earlier productions of the artist. 
It is sweetly coloured, and carefully painted. 

Jongs, R.A. ‘ Street Scenery.’ A small pic- 
. a well-selected passage of conti- 
nental street scenery. 

SroTHaRD. ‘ Winter Evening.’ A sketch ; 
numerous rustic figures seated round a fire. 

Suen, P.R.A. ‘ Portrait of Thomas Morton, 
Dramatist.’ This is a uarter canvas, pre- 
senting an admirable resemblance of the dis- 
tinguished dramatic writer. The subject is pre- 
cisely such as gives t to dwell upon; its 
merit is seen in the careful execution and argu- 
on of the features, which are 


master. 

LAWRENCE PRA. * Portrait of John Fawcett, 
Comedian.’ This is a worthy pendant to the pre- 
ceding work—a in good qualities, and 
felicitous in colour and expression. It represents 
a comedian of the better age of the drama; and 
one who was not only an actor unsurpassed in his 
line, but a gentleman universally esteemed and 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Hitton, R.A. ‘Study of a Head’ for the —* 
* The Discovery of the Body of Harold.’ 

ng downwards—in Dog in shadow— 

the light striking on the right in a manner to 
produce an effect very forcible. The picture for 
sketch was made is on the staircase ; 
and this is the head of the monk who bends over 
at the same time a 


He 
ef 
EE 
z 
: 
: 
: 
4 


e artist; he 


SranFievp, R.A. ‘The Entrance to the Zuyder 
* One of those Dutch harbours which this artist 
ts so charmingly. A craft is going out, a 
vad beens endeunte enuveabend; other vessels are 
seen in the offing, ood See oe wee side is the 


boats which 





* Purchased for 100 guineas at the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. It was the first picture of 
importance contributed by the artist, and at once esta- 
blished his fame. Mr. Haghe works with the left hand. 
After purchasing it, Mr. Beckford coveted it much, and 
left, with the keeper, a blank check, that Mr. 


free to insert in the check any amount he pleased. The 
picture has not since been surpassed by the painter. 





address themselves to all our senses—those of the 
Adriatic only to one. 

Macutsz, R.A. ‘ Malvolio and the Countess.’ 
This is the scene in “ Twelfth Night” in which 
Malvolio presents himself before Olivia cross- 

red in the garden. Olivia and Maria occup 

e right of the composition, and the ste 
approaches them with a mincing gait and the fan- 
tastic guise which he had been tempted to assume. 
The scene is most felicitously conceived, and car- 
ried out with all the spirit that should appertain to 
the representation. 

Hitton, R.A. ‘ Study ofa Head.’ A pendant 
to one already noticed by the same hand, and not 
less forcible. This is another of the studies made 
for ‘ The Discovery of the Body of Harold,’ being 
the head of another figure which bends over the 
body, and nee ty the taper which is held by 
the monk already alluded to. 

RipPiInGcitue. ‘Female Head.’ This is of the 
size of life, and remarkable for its singular sweet- 
ness of expression. The style of picture is most 
studiously simple—its entire power being confided 
to the sentiment of the features, which is infinitely 
charming. 

Jones, R.A. ‘Utrecht.’ The objects in this 
picture compose well, being such as we find most 
striking in continental towns. 

Caticott, R.A. ‘The Dutch Village.’ On 
the right appear houses, under the shade of some 
charmingly-painted trees; and on the left the 
composition opens, showing the course of a river, 
with boats and distant bank—the whole painted 
with all the sweetness which characterizes the best 
works of the artist. The colour of the picture gra- 
duates from the simplest local to the most delicate 
aérial tints—the latter put in with an utter ab- 
sence of colour. The subject is one of the sim- 
plest kind; but the eye is carried from the near 
objective to the distance with a skill the preroga- 
tive of a master-hand alone. We see the ohjects 
beyond the trees, and upon the left we penetrate 
the flat distance until it melts into the a sky 
of the remote horizon. The excellence of the 
works of Callcott is in one sense invariable—from 
the —* to the end of his long and not less 
valuable series, his hand has been ever faithful to 
the dictates of Nature. 

Turner, R.A. ‘The Golden Bough.’ One of 
the imaginative productions of the artist, par- 
taking of the style of his recent works, but much 
more definite. The picture is and, of course, 
luminous and rich with colour. e composition 
presents a breadth of d deriving life from 
a few figures m: i treated. Beyond this 
is seen a broad lake —— into distance, en- 
veloped by that misty atmosphere which Turner 
describes with such enchanting effect. Like 
Claude, Turner takes a subject from mythology or 
ancient history as a mere name to productions, 
which he paints with “‘ his whole heart” (such as 
this—of his best time); and who does not envy 
him such enthusiasm ?—he then paints as if the 
earth had been nearer to the sun than it is now. 
In this a the objective is treated with 
great breadth—a breadth of light, for here lies the 
—— of the works ff r. —— Ane 
whole uates into t mist 
indeterninsble. = which no other painter 
has ever rendered with an equal charm. Mr. 
Turner condescends not to the prose of every-day 
nature: if he paint the sea, his narrative is em- 
bodied in the most seductive language of romance ; 
if he paint the land, not only is the eye delighted 
with beautiful; the rh: of his composition 
exerts its full power on the senses. This is one of 
artist; and a transcendent merit 
although full of colour and 
light, yet, if tried upon the merits of its light and 


and a horse—all of w are broug 
the best style of the exquisite colour and beautiful 
execution of the artist. The heads in this picture 

admirably ted, and with a colouring and 
expression ectly ada to the figures. The 
complexion of the girl drawing water is charmingly 
fresh and clear, and the faces of the elder people 





J— —â — 
are touched in with an éase tured 
truth, equal to the best which ré 8— —* 
ever eae There is, undoubtedly, much 
traction in the costume of the Norman and Breton 
peasantry; but we cannot help thinking, and have 
often expressed the thought, that home subjects 
could be as well Painted, and would be much more 
—— —* ** of this — has been 

uppo y recent ucti 

young and accomplished artist. © —— 

—— bh yo A small picture 
very recently exhi ; it is an effect : 
with extraordinary skill. The lowe aa aos 
surcharged with Me — which has 
an rown the foreground j 
shade. The sky alone is an astonishingly —— 
passage of Art. The windmill occupies an emi- 
nence on the right of the composition, the near 

; — —2 —— a —— at which some cattle are 
— , and hence the eye passes to 
that lies under the shade of the co —— 
cloud. Although small, every part of this valuable 
picture is made out with infinite delicacy, and 
without losing in any degree that breadth of treat- 
ment so beautiful in painting. This artist is one 
of the few who succeed equally in landseape and 
portraiture. His works in and class are distin- 
— by great power in colour, and those of the 

tter, with all the finish of miniatures, have yet 
all the qualities of a more free style of Art, 

WEBSTER, R.A. ‘The Truant.’ We see here one 
of those village schools which have been instituted 
with so much success by this painter. The door 
is open, and an aged dame listens to the well- 
thumbed — of her tallest pupil, while an 
urchin who has been bird-nesting instead of at- 
tending school peeps in at the door, holding in his 
right hand a string of birds’ eggs. The story is 

imirably told, and never were figures endowed 
with more truth; indeed, ‘ The Truant’ is a very 
model of his class. In such subjects Webster 
excels all who have preceded him. He 
them all in rece Farge and peg, meng 
ing rustic ws ich maintains a rank above 
the insufferable boorishness into which so many 
painters lapse in their descriptions of rural life. 

West, P.R.A. ‘The Ascension.’ A small sketch 
for one of the large pictures upon which West was 
occupied during the latter period of his life. 

Jones, R.A. ‘Co . A small picture, 
free in style and rich in colour. By the same 
artist, and of similar size, is an interior, which 

near it. 
ITHERINGTON, R.A. ‘The Crown of Hops.’ 

A small picture, containing a group of children, 
one of whom is crowned by the others with a 
chaplet of hops. This is a picture of infinite 
sweetness ; one of those to which the artist owes 
his early fame. ‘The faces of the children are bril- 
liant in colour, i in finish, and faithful to 
simple Nature. The artist has d from this 
class of Art to lan ; but with what power 
soever he may present the material he now selects, 
he will never produce works that will equal in 
value those of an earlier time. 

Barker. Landscape. A small but very 


etch. 
Erry, R.A. ‘ Bathers.’ Two female ions 
Miziee ue distinguishes she bent Sgures ofthis 
t es the 
— ter. The picture is considerable in 
size and ing in colour. It is a compara- 
tively recent work—doubtless one of those 
nating in Mr. Etty’s method of , for he 
studies from the —— I the ardour 
of the most enthusiastic youthful aspirant. In his 
best days he never produced a finer . 
Eastiaks, R.A. ‘Christ lamenting over Jeru- 
salem.’ As the great work of Mr. Eastlake, this 
cture will be a triumphant 
ational Gallery—a work well qualified to 
side by side with those of the greatest men 
an % It is placed over the fireplace, and its 
light that brings out its powerful b . we 
revert to this great work with infinite 


; 


icing to find it as fresh and as when 
Peary en tho walle of Do. ‘ wee 
is short, it is true, but many lustrous 
and fade in a much shorter “© Jerusalem! 


Jerusalem! which killest the prophets and stonest 


® Mr. Vernon sent Williamson to purchase yeod 
ture on the night of the private view; the next = 
Mr. Wells, anxious to obtain it, sent his servant 
artist at seven in the morning—but was too late. 
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‘| them that are sent to thee, how often would I have 
|| gathered thy children together as a hen doth 
gather her brood under 
not?” The divine 
with all the depth and tenderness with which the 
living Saviour uttered it; the scene is the Mount 
of Olives, and He is accompanied by Peter, John, 
James, and Andrew ; his head being 
them, and looking down upon the ci 
of the composition is occu 
a light yellow drapery so luminous 
him the principel figure in the picture. Between 
\| the features of John and those of the Saviour 
there is a striking resemblance; but the face of 
the former falls short of the ineffable sweetness of 
the latter. Of the author of this invaluable picture 
it may be said, that he is the se ae a ae 
who has truly s in popularizing -C 
Art. The — in execution, is She am all 
leaning to any prevalent mannerism ; it is generous 
in — magnificent in colour, and most * 
ropriately dignified in general treatment. It 
has recently been in the hands of Mr. Cousins, the 
| eminent engraver, who has executed from it a 


. Eastlake ; and, i 
| ble fine prints which throughout Europe are con- 
| tinually in course of publication, we know of none 
|| with higher claims to popularity. This valuable 
‘| engraving is published by Alderman Moon.* 
ALLcOTT, R.A. ‘Part of Leghorn—the Gate 
|| leading to Pisa.’ A large picture presenting a 
| highly picturesque assemblage of objective—a 

river, quay, with bridge, and all the beautifully- 
|| available material characteristic of Italian archi- 
\| tecture. It is, as usual, sober in tone, and also in 
\| colour, but marvellously full of truth. 
| Wvartr. ‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ A small work, 
in which the lady is seen as ina chair with a 
p; the whole is elegant in treat- 


| 
Cauttcott, R.A. ‘The Wooden Bridge.’ A 
|| small picture, exhibiting great care in fini The 


small dog in her 
ment. 


bridge crosses a narrow 8 and leads to a 
| house lying under the shadow of some high trees 
| —all — *— out. The a is ad- 
|| mirably suited to the genius of tt, and, 
|| though a small picture, shows the patience which 
this artist brought to bear upon ev he did. 
It is touched as carefully and as y as the 
most important of his productions. 
D. Witkre, R.A. ‘ ing the News.’ This 
—— is well known, from an engraving that has 
ong since —— It was painted in 1821, and 
assed, we believe, into the collection of General 
| Phipps. The figures—girls and boys assembled 
| “tre admirably stadied, fully eusteining the in- 
—are admirably studied, e in- 
tended daylight effect. In po of these figures 
there is some peculiarity that could not be 
attributed by the most fertile invention—the 
| baker’s man, and the boy with the hoop, are 
“aoe which, once seen, can never be forgotten.+ 
E. Lanpsger, R.A. ‘Head of a Deer,’ &c. 
This is a small larder composition; the head is 
accompanied by a blackcock, green vase, &c. 
executed with striking vigour and neatness 0 


touch. 

Mutreapy, R.A. ‘The Last in.’ A village 
school, in which the master, with ludicrously mock 
ceremony, hat in hand, and hand on heart, receives 
the “last in”—a loutish boy, whose — 
look = sy the embarrassment of h 
position. In the better acquisitions of Art nothing 
in the Dutch school can equal this. The style of 
this artist is peculiarly his own: each of these 
admirable figures is painted with the most elabo- 
Tate care, and there are in the composition heads 
that would do honour to the most exquisite master 
of expression who has ever lived. manner 

resents a curious and contrast in the 
no ad eto: Bo tena E — 
mos ect tenderness, while latter is stu- 
diously i in * folds which — 
o small to originality 
The picture contains a volume; every —— of 
the canvas is made to “tell” upon story ; 








+ Purchased after the death of Wilkie, but before the 
news of his decease arrived in England. 








ang has been omitted that might seem to illus- 
trate scene; while there is not anywhere a 
single touch too much. How carefully the painter 
must have myo and how deeply he must have 
thought over, the t he describes ! 
— , —* Boats in a Calm.’ One of 
nexpressibly sweet North-Sea pictures 
which this artist has —* with so — 
close- scen nea is in 1822, 
wooded scene, e 
Deep and effective in tone. ” —— 
E. Lanpszer, R.A. ‘Catherine Seton.’ She 
is in the Costume of the Time of Mary Queen of 
Scots.’ The small is seen in profile. She 
is looking from a b: t. 
— R.A. ‘Farmyard.’ Very powerful in 


StorHarp, R.A. ‘Cupidand Nymphs.’ Fine 
in colour, and treated with that —* feeli 
with which the artist endowed all his mythol 
subjects. 
ILTon, R.A. ‘ Cupid Disarmed.’ The figures 
- —— hos nymph has deprived 
Cupid o w, and he is s' ing to 
it. Both figures are admirable 8 = 
_ Turner, R.A. ‘ The Prince of O land- 
ing at Torbay.’ This is a picture of considerable 
—2* in — the principal object is a boat full 
of people, and ro , as We may su , towards 
land, while a squadron or fleet of ship are sa- 
luting, which appears to be acknow by a 
rominent figure in the boat. The sea is agitated 
y @ considerable swell, and the ships are painted 
with the fine feeling prevalent in the works of the 
artist which are contemporary with this ape 
that is to say, pictures of years agone. e pro- 
minent who lifts his hat in the boat is, of 
course, the Prince of Orange; and although the 
boat is at some distance, and the figure con- 
sequently not very distinct in outline and detail 
yet it is stamped most distinctly as of the period 
pro The water heaves with a heavy ground- 
swell, which crosses the canvas transversely and, 
as sweeping towards the land, lifts the bows of the 
boat out of the water. This is the most beautiful 
— in the picture—the accurate manner of its 
iption exemplifies a philosophical view of 
natural phenomena as the most valuable prin- 
ciple of Ke. The more remote parts of the com- 
ition are crowded with craft of every description ; 
in the grouping of which is seen a charming alter- 
nation of light and shade. 

Cooper, R.A. ‘Hawking Party.’ A small 
picture, extremely sweet in colour, more so than 
recent pictures of the artist, and much less hard 
than his more finished works. The horses are 
drawn with masterly power. 

Newton, R.A, ‘The Casement.’ A small 
icture, of the size usually painted by this artist. 
t presents a single figure—that of a girl, whom 

we may suppose to be at a casement. The back- 
ground is , and throws the figure out, —* 
cially the h with much brilliancy. The fea- 
tures are marked with — — * —* 
figure is posed with considerable grace. Lher⸗e 
another — in the collection ᷣy this estimable 
artis o di ung. 

————— ha. ‘Coming from the Fair.’ 
We find here two figures under the influence of 
whisky—for the scene seems to be laid in Ireland. 
The nearer of the two is surrounded by boys, to 
whom he is giving halfpence ; the other is dancing 
with all his heart, and singing with all 2* 
much to the scandal of a quiet ne hbourhood. 
finish, character, expression, and colour, this pic- 
ture has never been 8 he 
evidently a result of long study and arduous la- 
bour; but not of that arising fro ae 
barrassments to which artists are continually liab: 


in composition and execution. In —2 ng ood 


of 
quality in the t 5 ane 
masters H and th 








Dvusurs. ‘ The S " The picture is well 
wn from vings. Tt former: 
collection of Lord Charles Townsend? 


The Duenna on left of the Duchess, and the 
group of female figures on the ht, are beyond 
all praise. Never has the — mh Sancho 
Panza been ted with such truth as by Leslie; 
it is, difficult to be persuaded that he 
has not seenhim. He is permitted to sit in the 

ce of the Duchess; he occu a low 
stool, his ample bundle of proverbs up ina 
scant wrapper, and signalized as the lion of the 


——— he has — —— in per 
as well as being au of a ably- 
written “ Life of Constable.”’* ante 

C. Lanpsger, R.A. ‘ Clarissa Harlowe.’ A 
small female figure kneeling in prayer; painted 
with much spirit. 

Brrp, R.A. ‘ The Raffle for the Watch.’ This 
is in progress in a country public-house, where the 
landlord appears holding up the watch, while sub- 
scribers are enrolled at the table, round which are 
numerous figures. This is an excellent picture, 
remarkable for depth and finish. The figures have 
been executed with very great care, and are in 
perfect character with such a scene. It was in 
these subjects that Bird shone, and had he adhered 
to such he had lived a happier and died a richer 
man than he did. 

E. Lanpsgzr, R.A. ‘Hawking Party.’ A 
small composition of great sweetness. es are 
mounted upon palfreys, black and grey, and at- 
tended by servants— in the picturesque costume 
of the seventeenth century. 

Suze, P.R.A. ‘Infant Bacchus.’ He is laid 
upon his back, and holds up a bunch of grapes. 

e feeling and colour of this picture remind the 

spectator of the old masters. The subject is un- 

ted and simply treated, and, to render it thus 
interesting, power of a high order was necessary. 

Turner, R.A. ‘Grand Canal, Venice.’ The 
spectator looks towards the Rialto and the Doge’s 

alace. The left of the — is crowded 
with gondolas and craft, and closed by houses, 
The picture is beautiful in colour, and sufficiently 
detailed to render each object recognisable. Hence 
we readily discover C ti painting in the open 
air on a kind of stage on the left of the picture ; 
but Canaletti painted Venice in sober tones very 
many degrees removed from the dazzling light 
and colour of Turner, whose Venetian subjects 
are among the very best he has ever produced. 
In what manner soever this artist may have dealt 
with his later works, it cannot be said that this 
c icture is at all over-coloured. 
hues are so finely graduated, and the balance so 
admirably adjusted, that the slightest reduction 
anywhere must at once be felt. . 

TOTHARD, R.A. ‘ 222 A small 
study of a seeing Come c ingly coloured, 

EASſSTLAXE, ‘Italian Girl. 
tired in the t costume, which is always 
attractive to the artist and beautiful in pictures. 
The is a small life-size, and in feature and 
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simple, so much so that many 
— hare pained only a small picture 
it; but Calleott painted from it a work 


I 
3 
r 
F 


is most inted, 
—— 
charming group. Of 


figures, one fe gel who holds a child in her 


n gathering 


little —* 
style Wilkie used to 


HILLIPS, R.A. 
bust of a small life-size figure. 
is warm and li 


one of those works exhibited by the artist last 
season. The “home” is on a rock, round which 
flows the tide, and now seen under the aspect of 
us sunset, which is painted with a truth 
cannot —8 4 
f .’ Larger than, and altered 
exhibited at the British Institu- 
to W, J, ree Esq.: it 
very highest pitch of which 
: he has certain! ey sur- 
ever equalled it. Cap is 
a monkey, who takes his name from his bright red 
"He trying his — ina larder, and 
appropriate objects, especially a 
savoy, as valuable in the picture as himself. Tn 
looking at this work, it is impossible to conceive 
of the patience necessary to such execution. The 
lights in the sayoy are made out by a countless 
* of minute touches, and the coat of the 
monkey bear inspection through a micro- 
scope. Mr. Lance has enjoyed a career of ample 
success; and, at this stage of his progress, a pic- 
ture like this dis an unusual degree of ener- 
getic application, e is no living painter, and 
scarcely one among the old masters—even in the 
best era of the Dutch sebasl— vba so thoroughly 
nes truth of il with high feeling for Art. 
mig, R.A, ‘The ing. This pic- 
* ia ufciently well known — * engraving : 
t ‘ e First Earring’ 
is 5 Ailes subject, sho in its execution 
more free manner that had gradualk 
. The point of the composition is suf- 
ficiently, perspicuous. The little girl dreads the 
i the exhorted to courage 
her mother, who stands by her, The e of 
spectacled lady, so intent upon fixing the ear- 
, is a most successful realization, approaching 
ature *— as it is possible in Ari 
Eaty, R.A. _‘ Study in Oriental Costume.’ A 
small male figure in Persian costume, the left 
Naa) sens 8 ee It is beautiful in colour 


e , 
_D wins, R.A. ‘Comus and the B me. The 
is seated in the and by her Comus 
with his glass. The is small but sweetly 


exee ' ¥ : 
mney, R.A.. ‘Portrait of Lady Hamilton as 
* A head and. bust, the features ex- 
ssive €° Gh ene et hesomning the sotemed 


a 


E 


dec rac- 

and feeling of Romney, if this were the only 

remnant of his works. The purity and perfection 

ot enna Art made a very deep im ion on his 

; and simplicity 

ang ap En See 
case, his portraits were frequen 

Dine... 


— — 
a jetty ait ee 


* Study for the large picture—but highly finished, 
we ye | better. ‘ 

ted for the iate Duke of Bedford, hased 
from the Dowager Duchess. —— 


F 








jie le everything greatly ntrib 
ugh so " 00 utes 
to the sect. The jetty is in shade, beautifully 
contrasted with a light sky, and the wet sands are 
painted with inimitable truth. 
RuipPrmnciuie. ‘ Head of a Monk at Calais.’ 
The head is presented in and shaded in a 
manner to give it much value. It is a careful and 


y successful * 

ones, R.A. ‘ y Godiva to ride 
through Coventry.’ She is seen wii castle 
gate, attended by her women and already mounted 
on a palfrey, loosening her hair in order that 
it may flow over her The story is so well 
told that no title is . The picture de- 
rives much force from the judicious manner of its 
treatment—the sombre archway under which the 


figures are grouped haying afforded the artist 
valuable scope for the play of light and shadow, of 
which he has most advan’ y availed himself. 


This is a difficult subject to deal with—we have 
seen the story taken up at other periods of this 


celebrated progress, but beyond question this is 
the best an — Soe int of the history. 
D. Wiixie, R.A. ‘The iper.’ A small 


half-length figure, very well known from engrav- 
ings. "Phis picture 4 inted in 1813, the 
year in which Wilkie produced ‘ Blind Man’s Buff.’ 

Erry, R.A. ‘The Dangerous Playmate.’ A 
small picture of a girl playing with Cupid, the 
latter figure charming} chaded 

STANFIELD, R.A. ‘ Venice.’ The right of the 
co’ ition is occupied magnificent edifices 
characteristic of the City of the Sea; the left is open, 
the nearest being ed by boats, 

&c,. The whole harmonized with the us i 
of the artist, whose manner of giving life to such 
scenes is highly characteristic. The line of build- 
ings is amply diversified, and leads the eye to an 
airy distance beautifully realized. In the near 
front of the picture is a group of figures in Greek 
costume, together with their home—the little 
vessel in which they have sailed from their own 
shores. This picture is miost masterly in its per- 
spective. ci 

Catucorr Horsiey. ‘ The Pride of the Vi a 
The composition presents three figures, “‘ The 
Pride of the V illage” and her parents, In the last 
stage of consumption she is seated in the neat 
little room, anxiously watched by her ts, one 
of whom tenderly ministers to her wants while the 
other reads the Bible. The story is one of every- 
day life, and narrated here with s truth. It 
is, of cman 5 ——— ae} = is —— 

uous ut the an ose two 
form a beautifully touching group ; the father, too, 
is there. The artist has s é in portraying 
the dire malady with marvellous truth; the com- 
eo is clear and hectic, and the eyes have the 

wren pei | uliar to the disease ; a little less 
thought would have made the picture painful ; but 
it is. not so.. This is assuredly among the best 
(perhaps the best) pictures of the artist. 

Mrs. Carpenter. ‘ A la Greuze.’. A highly 
successful study in the manner of the Frenc 
painter. 

This room contains also two series of very small 
easy 8 a by Smreke, consists of subjects 

m Shakspere, and Beaumont and Fletcher; the 
other is illustrative of scriptural passages, and 


painted by Brrp. 


THE BACK DRAWING-ROOM. 


Haut, R.A. ‘ Interior of a Synagogue at. the 
time of the Elevation of the Law.’ An upright 


composition of very imposing effect ; the interior 
7 80 —* and the principal figures very forcibly 


try, R.A. ‘ Window in Venice during the 
Carnival.’ A group of three female figures are 
here seen intently as We may suppose, on 
“Eason ‘Breit! Oompesal ol peach 
Nor. ‘ t. 0 es, } 
plums, &c., and the inimitable shred of em 
which may be considered the monogram of the 
pain 


ter, ¢ kav st ; 
E. Lanpster, R.A. ‘ Highland Piper and 
Dogs.’ ping © pe blows Bal chandie fo num 


ner to “‘ gar the rafters dirl,” and to an audience 
of dogs which are all interested in. the 
music, A very ch picture, wonderfully 
clean and te in execution. The effects of the 
bagpipe on the are variously and Lo 


tinctly described: one 34 an accompanimen 





R RA. 
EYNOLDS, . *The 


eas. 
y published. It is 
that of.a beautiful ly 
and presented in profile, ‘The 


— a gem . * national + 
MuLreapy, : ‘Crossing the Brook.’ A bea 
tiful and highly valuable picture, representing Poet 
carrying a girl across a brook. The 
admirably ved, and the whole is painted 
with all the peculiar excellence of the artist. Be- 
hind the principal group is seen an old man cr 
the brook upon horseback ; the whole surro: 
by landscape scenery, wrought with extraordinary 
delicacy and feeling; in , in expression, cha- 
racter, and execution, the prevalent purpose is a 
high of refinement upon the material of 
the subject, and in this the artist has triumph- 
antly succeeded. The subject is extremely simple, 


the 23 rustics, and hence an enhante- 
ment of the difficulty. 


Lance. ‘Fruit.’ A pine, aponi , &e., 
—_— t forward with a reality — only by 
ure, 

Cetiimns, R.A. ‘Shrimpers.’ A 

coast view, flat, but wonderfully diversities wit 
light and shade: ‘ The shrimpers’’ are two little 
boys, * in a foreground pool. They are more 
highly finished than is usual with this painter. 
Coast scenery of this kind has been extensively 
dealt with by some of the most celebrated of our 
artists; but they have never assumed to them- 
selves a method of treating it so distinct and so 
exquisitely sweet as we find it here. There is 
literally nothing of a subject : the background is a 
low breadth of flat shore at low water, but it is 
ht forward with a tenderness rarely seen 

save in the works of Collins. * 
Howarp, R.A. Portrait—the artist’s daughter. 
A lady in an erect attitude, exectited with very 
much nicety. The work is rather a picture than 
a portrait; and the head has been studied with 
much success. Such sweetness of feature and 
grace of pose are rare qualities in this department 


of Art. 
Jongs, R.A. ‘Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Furnace.’ A dark and highly effective compo 
realizing to the letter the scriptural version 
of the miracle. 
Erry, R.A. ‘The Lutist.’ A balcony scene, 


in which are seen + nana cyl one eh p> 4 
lays the lute, a gentleman who sings, an 
bes who holds the music. The expression of the 


features is very h zg 
— * RA ‘The Dead Robin.’ Two 
children, small life-size, lament the death of their 
bird. The — 6f the two little figures is very 
ibly relieved. 
Telecast, R.A, ‘Sir Thomas More and his 
oe ow el This masterly prod 
bited last —* = style, and 
on, of these two — 
e subject is derived from « Roper’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More.” The two figures are standing; 
, although the principle of the 2 
be strictly negative, it yet contains enough 
phstically to declare the objet xing, the feats 
to omas More is ve , 
full of the humility o the expression of the 
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were the Trustees 
ernon’s agent outbid. 
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 Pureheved at the sale of the late Sir Francis Pe | 





ling’s collection. 
— — — 



































* 
Erry,R.A. *TheSaviour! This is a head ex- 
hibited a year or two ago, and now well known by 
an admirable engraving. 


‘Arabs dividing Spoil.’ Two 
figures seated in a rocky recess about 
their plunder. They are very , and 


the subject is well supported. 

Bere, R.A. ‘A Magdalene.’ She is semi- 
nude, and engaged in devotion, with a missal be- 
fore her. The colour of the picture is, as usual, 
remarkable, and the expression successful. 

Lee, R.A. ‘Landscape on Lincolnshire 
Coast.’ The whole of the near parts of the pic- 
ture, an open slope, is dis in shade: beyond 
is a glimpse of the sea. The treatment is broad 
and effective. 

E. M. Warp, A.R.A. ‘Dr. Johnson in the 
Ante-room of Lord Chesterfield.’ This valuable 
composition will be remembered as constituting 
one of the remarkable works of the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy two years ago. In the posi- 
tion which it here occupies it is seen to more ad- 
vantage than when exhibited. This kind of sub- 
ject—for which there is such a broad field in our 
literature—ie one we would y see more often 
cultivated. The picture will form one of the at- 
tractive pictures of the future national collection. 
In addition to the conceptive and executive merits 
of the work, it has the great value yen J pom 4 
national, and, though not strictly hi » not 
less interesting than history. 

Turner, R.A. ‘Venice’ This is a view of 
the Grand Canal, with the Dogana and all the 
well-known edifices which pg Oye it. Itisa 

icture of wonderful power: of surpassing 
Prillianey, but without glare; and the atmosphere 
which prevails throughout the whole is an unex- 
ampled essay in painting. 

Sir G. Braumont. ‘ Conway Castle.’ A small 
dark composition of much power. 

Witson, R.A. ‘ View in Italy.’ A small pic- 
ture, in which the principal object isa ruin. It is 
accompanied by a pendant, presenting a like sub- 
ject, also by the same artist 

Morianp. ‘Sketch. A of wooded 
seenery, painted with more t the usual care 
exercised by the artist. 

E. Lanpsrer, R.A. ‘ Spaniels of King Charles’ 
Breed.’ This picture was exhibited at British 
Institution a few years ago. The animals were the 
property of Mr. Vernon, for whom the picture was 

inted. The life expressed in the eyes of these 

ogs, and the warm sleekness of their coats, have 
never been equalled in animal painting. The 
lie together on a piece of red velvet, accompani: 
oy a drab hat and feather and a spur, both in 
shape allusive to the Cavalier time. The compo- 
sition is extremely elegant, though simple even to 
severity.¢ © 

Erry, R.A. ‘ Youth at the Prow, and Pleasure 


at the Helm,’ This is one of the most ificent 
compositions of the artist; consis a com- 
bark, with 


pany of figures, grouped, in a gil 
the steersman dal * look-out,” bre in the title ; 
and accompanied by figures in the water, and 
others aloft trimming the sail. We see mythology 
and poetry continually by men of all schools ; but 
nothing in its style can equal this work for its 
originality and exquisite sweetness. What style 
of painting soever Mr. Etty may have essayed, or 
may purpose to essay, upon this kind of co 

sition his fame will rest, and upon no other, for 
herein has he invested his originality. The es 


are distinguished by all the fine qualities which 
give such value to those of this ter : 
they are round, fleshy, warm, and br , and 


painted with so little effort. 

Wesster, R.A: ‘The Dame’s School.’ é 
memorable production, exhibited in 1845; and, 
one of the most beautiful of all the artist’s works. 


It sustains charmingly any just conception of the 
quiet, orderly —— on —— con- 
ucted by such a “‘ dame” as her to whom we are 





_* There is a small copy of this work in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Birch, of Birmingham. 

+ This picture was painted in two days! Perhaps 
the history of Art records no incident so startling. Mr. 
Vernon’s commission for it had been given eight years 
Previously. The dogs had long been dead whea the work 
was completed. 
jane Work was purchased from the easel before it was 

nished. 
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here introduced. In the assemblage of pupils is 
presented a ⸗ riki Hi a Soe of 
every quality of in % schoolmistress sits 
with her back to the light, which breaks here and 
there upon the figure with enchanting effect. In 
the ¢ dren there is every variety of 
developed with a truth peciliar to the artist, 
Herrine. ‘The Seanty Meal.’ Three horses’ 
, aided this year to the collection, and so 
2* and full of truth that they can never be excelled. 
animals are assembled round a stan rack 
whence they dozingly abstract the —— 
blades of grass, quietly admit the farmyard 
pigeons to a benefit of their modicum. These 
ads are most perfect in natural character; and 
the picture, altogether, is finished with wonderful 


nicety.* 
BOUDOIR. 


Lanog. ‘Fruit.’ A gorgeous exposition of 
fruit, flowers, and accessories, of rare quality and 
seo dl a — is large ; comprehen a 
vast display of the beautiful, pai in @ manner 
that ot eae been equaled, dnd can never be 


‘INsKreP. ‘Study.’ A girl sting red 
‘ udy. rl, wi a red- 
striped shawl ; highly —— in colour and 
character. 

Caton, R.A. ‘Lady Gathering Flowers.’ 
She is enwreathed in a border of ivy-leaves, and 
carries a basket filled with flowers. 

Roperts, R.A. ‘Interior of Burgos Cathe- 
dral.” A small upright picture, in which is 
elaborately described the magnificence of a stair- 
case in a cathedral, as it is seen winding from the 
lower to the upper of the canvas, with an 
enchanting effect of light and shade. The style of 
the interiors of this artist are remarkable for the 
full and entire detail of the places they represent, 
without any of that edgy angularity with which so 
many artists fail in g out complicated orna- 
mentation. There is an ease of manner, a sweet- 
ness and richness of colour, which have no place 
in such works by other hands. 

Erry,R.A. ‘Composition’—consisting of three 
figures, one of which presents a back to the spec- 
tator, which is a triumph of Art in purity of colour 
and lifelike warmth and softness that would 
seem to yield to the touch. It is impossible that 
flesh can be painted with more of natural truth 
than this. 

Jones, R.A. ‘Sketch for the Battle of Water- 
loo.’ This is a sketch for the picture painted for 
the United Service Club. It is a lo a 
offering an extensive view of the field, and finish 


with great ni ; 
8 ‘Scene in the Desert.’ This is a 


WARREN. , 
water-colour drawing, in which is seen a group of 

by 
y 


Turks seated on their carpets, and surround ; 
camels and — he drawing is striking} 
aracteristic. 
on M. Warp, A.R.A. ‘ The Fallen Minister.’ 
This is the —54 composition exhibited by this 
artist last year. We recognise here, not with less 
force than in the larger work, “Old Rowley 
(whose back is a charming piece of portraiture), 
and nearer his creatures triumphing at the reverse 
sustained by Lord Clarendon, who descends the 
steps from the door, followed by an attendant 
bearing his portfolio. Lord Clarendon is a por- 
trait from, we believe, a likeness painted from the 
life. This is a historical picture of the most in- 
teresting character which can be given to history. 
The closest analysis of the work serves to show 
the diligence with — Se been here 
costume an rson . 
Th Cotes loungers and dtcendants are most suc- 
cessfully impersonated ; and the King, tho h rs 
ons Wut ls —— 
the artist had pain pohly Be 5 


i i rty of N 
x pooner ‘a. High Life—Low Life,’ 
Two charming con long colehesiel. Fhe 
butcher’s dog is precisely as well — as 
when we took leave of him years ago; ® * 
bred animal, with his more recherchés accessories, 
looks not a whit the less refined that he is bound by 
the same frame that contains his despised assoriate, 
which is nevertheless the pink of his class. ia 
Cuaron, R.A. ‘ ge a: * igure, a lady 
entleman in fancy 00s A 
SPiving'to obtain a rose from the former. 


— — 
ture received a high compliment from Mr. 
B Aer de who said he should have been proud to have 


painted so admirable a work. 








*a man and woman, both 
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Leste, R.A. ‘My Uncle Toby and the Widow,’ 
known which widow 


whaler Femapid rary pend 

eye, into which 

fallen; the other examines iy bat protests he ean 
. e 

and without affectation. 4 


Suez, R.A. ‘ * 
re departure of Ulysses 
whose ship is seen in the distance. ¥ j 
Wyatt. ‘Galileo.’ He holds in one hand a 


pair of compasses while pondering 


Pan: —* ‘The Balcony.’ The composi- 
presents four figures—a gentleman 
uitar, two ladies, and a servant *7 by 


beauty, distinguished ‘by 4 

uty, di a 
cy of sorpoting sweetness. Tne 
water is tranquil and lustrous, and the distant 
mountains described with singular truth, and seen 
avons an atmosphere painted with infinite ten- 


THE STAIRCASE. 
—— — — 
a composition o —twon § 
thd Gate, they ace Lanvstng th to the eat: 
e, they are e away; he 
seems ——* hey to eae the dction 


and movement of the three figures are 1 
beyond description, and the figures themselves are 
modelled after the most refin 


oe of the 
beautiful. Many as are the val productions 
of this celebrated sculptor, this work has long been 
known as one of the most poetically chaste he has 
ever executed. 

Cuantrey. ‘ Bust of Scott.’ This repetition 
of the very famous bust of Scott is the last to which 
Chantrey put his hand before his decease. It has, 
of course, all the beauties of the nal work. 

Cuantrey. ‘ Byron,’ This is a bust in 
— ees a most striking resemblance to 
the noble poet. 

Mutreaby, R.A., and Miss Go.psmiras. 
: . A very simple composition—a cot · 
tage, with some trees, treated with fine feeling 
for effect, and very highly finished. 

Erty, R.A. ‘ Christ appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other Mary.’ A small picture, 
which is seen the tomb, the stone having been 
rolled away, and the two angels watching. The 
little picture is freely touched, and effective and 
romaine, 2.4. ‘0 position’ ting 

TOTHARD, R.A. ‘Com on’—rep 
a mythological battle; treated with much spirit. 

A. Jounston. ‘Lord and Lady Russell re- 
ceiving the Sacrament.’ This beautiful work 
exhibited a yeat or two ago, and was one of 
most remarkable pictures of the exhibition. It is 
large, and * much elaborate ting. In 
its —* ede BB ab vantage, and 
retains all its force an ° 

Geppes, A.R.A. * —— two figures, 
re sa ye eo ed sleeping. 
A —* ieture k 8 

— Egyptians.’ wo figures seated on 
the ground facing the spectator ; they are cireum- 
stanced in an open scene. The pictare is free in 
execution, and admirable in colour. : 

E. Lanpseer, R.A. ‘A Spaniel and a Frog. 
The dog is lying down on @ marshy piece of 
ground, curiously —- a yellow . The 
earnestness of the animal is ely , 

Srormarp, R.A. ‘N phe a ; dark 
picture, with much of the feeling of old mas· 
ters, especially in the style of the composition. 


— — — — 


* “Unele Toby” is a portrait of Jack Banister. The 
picture was completed when the actor chanced to all 
upoti the artist, who was so struck with the peculiar ft- 
ness of his expression that he immediately rubbed out the 
face that stood in the picture and put in the new one, 

+ Portraits of Terry the actor and his wife—sister of 

ter Nasmyth. 
tne Peainted for Watson ‘Taylor; from an incident seen 
in his garden. A very early picture of the artist. 
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man and woman, who are seated a 
the foot of a cross; are most lect repre- 
in , having 


: 
3 — 


has crossed a lake, and, now exhausted 
rock chore, hae bees tore dows Uy Sev Suge 
is borne be pen which 
truth. 


in 
Se ee ee Se ae the stag is 


sive people, on the score of religion, under Pizarro. 
is ——8 painted, and the narra- 
us. In considering this admi- 


le Peruvians—a le whose policy was 

he expression of the Inca is —* 8 
the Spaniard with whom he treats an epitome of 
all the evil which were indulged in the 
conquest. is the finest production of this 
eminent painter.* 

Penny WiiuiaMs, ‘ Italian Girl with Tambu- 
= © * = *2 her nape = 
resting. e ure is most carefully painted, 
and very rich in colour. 

Baiont. ‘The Trout Stream.’ A charming 
little picture, exhibited a few years ago at the 
British Institution. It is an evening effect, and 
the ene shade under the trees is exquisitely 
pain 


Jonzs, R.A. ‘The Battle of Corunna—Death 
of Sir John Moore.’ This composition presents 
a way peg el of the ag battle, which 
unlike , is not overcro 
with — og 
consists 
ing Sir John Moore to the rear—the figure strikes 
the at once by resemblance to that dis- 
tinguished offices. The field is seen om es 
breadth, and exhibits well the tions of both 
armies at the moment of the of the British 


ge . 
Lanes. ‘ Enthusiast.’ This quaint conception 
has long been known to the public—an inveterate 
piscator, fretfully impatient of his gout, has a tub 
placed in the room, where he sits by the fire in 


hteap and -grown, earnestly fishing 
* — may have thrown into lhe tub. 
Cooxe. ‘A Sketch.’ A boat-house cut 


in the chalk sea-wall of the Kent or Sussex coast. 
The boat is discovered in the shade of the recess, 
the depth of which is “~~. <1 
Creswick, A.R.A. ‘The Way to Church.’ 
In the foreground appears a stile about to be 


passed maiden, and beyond the im- 
aera dal which are painted, aa 
and leadi 


pears a road —"s through a 
up to the church. picture has every appear- 
—* of having been most carefully studied on 

o spot. 
* and ition ely - b 
in su com to cture by 
this artist, — The Victim.’ is is the 
solution, as the other was the query ; here the bill 
is presented, and the victim protests while slow] 
drawing his meaney Dros lee pocins the landlord, 
however, justifies his charges. 

Hiiton, R.A. ‘ Discovery of the Body of 
Harold.’ This is a large picture, in which the 

are presented larger than life. The dead 

ng lies extended with his face turned towards 
the tator sufficiently to show his death- 
w The body S pean lifted by a monk, 
who holds a torch, Edith -ushes to the spot, 

her hair in 7 ya Raed ief. The picture 

procl at once the a master: in ex- 
pression and effect it is powerful to a degree. It 





* This picture went through the exhibition and at- 
tracted no purchaser. Mr. Vernon subsequently, how- 
ever, bought it from the artist. 





is one of the finest productions of our school ; but 
it was, nevertheless, —— like so many other of his 
The 


valuable works, on the of the artist. 
gut aes sae and the 
of the whole is the of a mind 


of t power.* 
Seams. * Battle of Borodino.’ This is a 


EYNOLDS. Portrait of himself. Painted 
for Mrs. Thrale. This is a three-quarter portrait, 
very carefully executed. 

. R. Proxerseitn. ‘ Una in the Cottage.’ 
The subject is treated with much ——— the 
remarkable figure of the composition is the " 
who lies scowling on the The picture 
exempt from affec , the artist having 
sought only for the essence of the art of ex- 
pression. 

Fraser. ‘Interior of a Highland Cottage.’ 
A successful study from some humble d . 
There are two figures: a child in a cradle, w. 

a boy is ——** 

Goops. ‘The Newspaper.’ A small picture, 
in which is a man intently reading a news x 
It is painted with a nicety equal to the finish of the 
most careful Dutch pictures. 

Coptey Frietpine. ‘ Lake Scenery.’ One of 
the smaller oil pictures of this artist, painted from 
a charming passage of Westmoreland or Cumber- 
land lake scenery: 

Coraaxs, R.A. ‘The Widow.’ She is evidently 
the relict of some poor fisherman. The scene is 
the beach, with a cottage, to the occupants of 
which she is narrating some touching event that 
moves them to tears—pointing out, indeed, the 
spot where her husband was drowned. 

NasmytTH. Landscape. A wooded scene, in 
which a brook flows to the near part of the com- 
position over a rugged and stony bed. A well- 
selected passage, painted with infinite care. 

Cunt, R.A. ‘ Falstaff and Mrs. Page.’ The 
lady is seated, in profile; Falstaff is seen bebind 
her entering the apartment. 

ConstaBLe, R.A. This is a large upright 
landscape, 28— in 1835. The execution is 
very free, like that of ‘The Corn Field’; and, 
in composition, resembling the most success- 
fal and valuable of his works. The objective 
consists of trees os a stream, on the 
banks of which, at a little distance, appears a mill. 
The picture bears the impress of that natural 
truth which distinguishes all the productions of 
the artist.¢ 

Wirserinoeton, R.A. ‘Crossing the Brook.’ 
The scene is closed by a dense screen of trees; in 
the foreground are two figures, mother and child— 
the latter, carefully step from stone to stone 
across a shallow stream, aided by the former. 

Brices, R.A. ‘Julietand the Nurse.’ Drawn 
and painted with ay wer. 

F. Goopaut. ‘The Village Festival.’ This 
picture will be remembered as one of the attrac- 
tions of the Exhibition of the present year, and the 
most im t production the artist has hitherto 
brought . The subject is from “ L’ Allegro.” 
Acombination of two extraordinary qualities strikes 
us in contemplating this highly-valuable picture— 
these are, a equal to the most minute pen- 
cilling ot Teniers, and a generous breadth, every- 
where — to the eye. The scene of the fes- 
tivity is a village green, before the door of the 
Royal Oak, and under the shade of a noble tree. 
The house, too, is thronged with holiday folks, in 





* This glorious work had passed through ‘the Exhi- 
bitions at the Royal Academy and the British Institution 
—and “no one asked its price :” the artist, in despair, 
had rolled it up and placed it aside to be forgotten ; when 
Mr. Vernon recollecting it, and finding a good light for it, 
made the purchase; upon unrolling it, it was found in- 
jured, restored, and is now one of the great age-marks of 
the British school. 

+ The picture exhibits the house in which the artist 
was born. When purchased it was spotty with white (the 
characteristic, as many of our readers will recollect, of 
Mr. C.’s pictures of a period); he told Mr. V. this was 
not intended to remain—‘ that time would alter all 
that;” it has done so even already. 





originality, truth, and satire of the keenest point. 
The figure which first strikes the ——— 
site —— Court — — —* con- 
sidering prospectus of a scheme for realizi 

perpetual motion; near him is a lady in blac 
satin, who has been purchasing shares, and leaves 
the Stock Exchange with apparent satisfaction ; 
but every character here is a study perfect in 
itself. The canvas is everywhere eloquent in al- 
lusion to the mania of speculation. the style 
and general merits of the work it is not too much 


production powers equal to a successful continua- 
—* that vein of satire in which Hogarth ex- 
celled. 

E. Lanpsser. ‘Peace.’ This picture will be 
remembered as one of the gems of the Exhibition 
of last year. ee 
charming idea—that of a lamb cropping the blades 


The sheep are most beautifully painted, and eve 


eminent painter. 
E. Lancome. ‘War.’ A pendant to the pre- 
ceding, ill ing the subject by the results of , 


recent conflict. the immediate foreground 
seen a wounded cavalry horse and the rider, 
has been killed. The sentiment of this picture 
ly beautiful. The bette has raged 
around — cottage, garden 
which is I waste by the furious combatants.* 
We close our mation of the works of British 
painters in this most noble —a 
even now nd * said pe ‘= wen a 
—-s 3 none ‘on will not leave the 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


PART THE ELEVENTH.—CONCLUSION. 


URELY and beautifully the moon had set: but 
yah cre pgs from among the stars had not 
diminis the brightness of the heavens. 
Midsummer eve was passing into Midsummer 
morning ; they had saluted upon the mountains, 
and would soon meet in the valleys. And yet 
it seemed that twilight lingered longer than 
usual; or was it the countless multitude of 
spirit- floating in the atmosphere, and 
crowding the vale of the Flesk, that stayed the 
progress of day? Myriads hovered in the mist, glancing 
along, and mingling together, preserving admirable order, 
even in their irregularity; every leaf and flower beneath was 
freighted with life; detachments were constantly arriving, as 
if some great event were waited for; and in the midst of all, 
Queen Honeybell held special court, upon the summit of a 
Rath, which commanded the most interesting spots in the 
Lake country—Ard-Flesk, and its towers and woods, the cleft- 
crown of Mangerton, the Long Range, and Eagle’s Nest; 
the village of oe ag the grey arches and green ivy 
of Mucross, Ross Castle, and the stately trees of Innis- 
fallen, the —— towers of Aghadoe, the Purple Mountain, and Mac- 
gillicudy’s Reeks —all these objects, so varied and so apart, seemed concen- 
trated by some magic power; while the Dovecote, crouching amid trees, 
sparkled like one huge diamond, illumined from within and without—every 
pane of its latticed windows, every moss and stone of the old gable, dis- 
tinctly visible; the very Doe appeared transfixed and motionless, as if 
listening for some expected sound ; at intervals, the crags of the Reeks, 
touched by light, shone out against the soft grey sky; suddenly, stars of all 
colours sparkled among the foliage, then glittered upon the long grass, and 
vanished ; the bells of the old gable chimed the sweetest and wildest music 
that ever floated through Cloghreen; every flower poured forth a melody, 
so calm and soft—the very echo of a sound; and still the fairy hosts 
augmented—those of the earth and ‘air mingling in sweetest amity. 
There was much state in Queen Honeybell’s court; all her officers, and 
ladies, and knights, and pages, were cognizant of some great ceremony, at 
which the attendant troops could only guess: her bees were in perpetual 
motion; while she herself was decked more gaudily than is warranted by 
good taste, and, more than once, she chid her husband’s mirthful laughter. 
Our sister, Nightstar,” she said, “has been sojourning in the land of 
state-form, and doubtless made herself mistress of court etiquette! I would 
be in no way behind her in knowledge; I will have my people properly mar- 
shalled to receive her—if her own troops run riot in the air, that is the fault 
of her lord—not mine. You, sir, should be grateful that your Queen takes 
such matters into consideration. Our r sister is full of theories for 
mortals’ purification ; and, therefore, will the more rejoice that the banish- 
ment of the Kelpies to the wild waters of the black North is fixed and irre- 
vocable. I take credit to myself,” continued Honeybell, grasping her sceptre 





| and tenderness. When the bursts of welcome were somewhat calmed, and 


sunk amid the echoes of the 


ceased to wave, and the music 








Eagle’s Nest, she advanced to address the denizens of Fairy Land ; but as 
she turned towards the east, she espied the heralds of Mornino, proclaim- 
ing its presence on the hills. 

“* Behold!” she exclaimed, pointing to the fast-comin 
“our hour is at hand: but to night, friends, true and faithful—to night ! 
we will again make populous these glades and halls—to night !—and for 





a purpose,” 

Where went they ?—fanning the air with unseen wings, leaving the trail 
of their brightness above the dark morass—while in a moment, oblivious 
ast, the cleft-crown of Ma 
in dim obscurity with the li 
arch of Mucross cast its shadow ligh 





of ‘the Reeks ’— 
e time-honoured 
y over Cormac’s new-made grave, 
it as with a blessing! It swelled beside his mother’s stately tomb, 
,in compliance with his latest wish, a 
lain inscription that preserves his name. The Castle of Ross and the 
land of Innisfallen, faded in the vapours of the Lake, and the Eagle’s 


erton and the cr 


marked by a simple urn—recordi 







a bs AE aoe en pom. ta on perfecting that which | Nest mingled with the Toomies and Glena! in brief time, they would 
Nightstar beli 4 ae ne he a + ted ber he a ies ted the Regency,” | resume their proper characters ; for morning moved noiselessly and joyfull 
— — — oe ———— omy | onward ; it had not yet darted a single beam into the thickets that shad 


answered her husband, with a deferential manner that by no means ac- 
corded with his words. ? 

Honeybell looked angry, but a sudden illumination floating around the | 

rincipal tower of Glen-Flesk, attracted her attention. Fortunate would it 
for every wedded pair, if domestic bickerings had always so rapid a termi- 
nation. The air fairies lauded their Queen in single chant and chorus; 
bursting forth on the instant, they sung her brightness—her tenderness— 
her purity—her self-sacrifice. , 

“She crossed the stormy waters,” they said, “of the deep and 
angry sea.“ sf 

“She mingled with and tasted the wretchedness of human life, with its 
weariness and sufferings.” 

‘* She hid her beauty under the wrinkles of age.”’ : 

“ She knew that the child of her adoption must quaff the cup of life: 
but — by, | —— > noone sol niles: eieecailibadn able to th 

“ Seeing and knowin things passed from the artist’s attic e 
gorgeous chamber of the dyi Cormac ; and when the life-beatings of 
his earthly nature became feeble she whispered thoughts of the good he 
had still power to work for the hereafter of his kindred and his people— | 
this as a foretaste of his happiness in that lofty world, of which it was not 
HERS to speak!” 

Again and again they waved their banners, shouting joy and honour 
to their Queen !—their Queen who had triumphed ; for Cormac, unequal in 

urpose, but fervent in spirit, had to the tomb of his ancestors, | 
aving bequeathed to Srpngy the lordship and domain of Arp-F esx ! 
joa again, = again, their green banners fanned the air, perfumed by the 
ews of night. : 

‘‘ My lord!” exclaimed Honeybell, impatiently; “I, too, should like to 
make a journey—to be greeted thus —* not be so monotonous as listen- 
ing to the everlasting hum of bees beneath your favourite and fragrant 
limes : I want excitement !” : 

‘She comes!” echoed through the air; and, swift as a shooting star, 
the expected Queen, more radiant than ever, stood beside her sister. 

“She is safe! she is here!” resounded from rank to rank. Nightstar 
returned the greetings of the multitudes with folded wings, her arms 
over her transparent bosom, and every eye that drank in the power of her 
purity and beauty, saw how her spirit rejoiced—that her task had been 
accomplished; her frame quivered with emotion ; her eyes beamed with love 
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hair fell around his throat; his limbs were rather shrouded than clothed, so 
—* did his garments hang upon them. Suddenly a —* light flashed 
upon his face—a lark, rising from the grass, warbled forth her matin song 
beating the air in time to her own wild melody. Before this song commenced 
the man’s countenance had been troubled ; features disturbed ; the lines 
of age and suffering broken by the tremulousness of a wandering yet tender 
nature. So aged, within a score of months, had he become, that twenty 
tranquil years would not have left such records on the lofty brow—a very 
tower of dreams—that rose above his closed lips! The peasants—his near 
neighbours and dear friends, had said—‘the Woodcutter’s heart was break- 
ing ever since Miss Eva went :’ and Kitty, putting in for a word of sympathy 
on her own account, declared ‘that her's was the same, only she did not 
show it so much.’ 

On the Midsummer , when Sidney was to return as Lord of Ard- 
Flesk-—on that yee, be pes the cup of dy’s happiness was full to 
overflo , no one who not seen him for a time eoul have recognised 
the of Eva Raymond. He had changed into an almost spirit- 
likeness of his former self: the earthiness of his nature had gradually dis- 
appeared; the stalwart Woodcutter was but the shadow of his past existence ; 
he wandered around his former haunts almost unconsciously, ——— 
herbs, caressing children, succouring the —— birds if they tumb! 
from their nests, visi Geraldine’s grave, and forgetting how minutes 

assed into hours, when his arms, and m upon some e 
in Eva's simple life, beside the Whitestone Well, or in the de of nd 
forest glades ; he prayed much, but not where the peasants of the vale and 
mountain prayed together—not by carved cross or in consecrated aisle ; he 
would climb the mountain to 
meet the rising sun, and offer 
his matins on its highest 

ak, his face turned towards 

ngland — kneeling alone, 
above his fellow-beings, with 
outstretched arms and float- 
ing hair; the shepherd boys 
beneath, among the crags, 
crouching together—in awe 
not fear—wondering if, in 
his dreariness, he sought 
that spot to be the nearer 
Gop! That wild prayer 
finished, he would hood his 
eyes with his hand, and bend 
a never-satisfied gaze towards 
the English coast, fancying 
he saw the sea and ships, 
created by his own imagin- 
ings; his thoughts—no mat- 
ter what he did—were there. 
His kind friend, even in her 
= darkest hours, wrote regu- 
larly a few kindly words to 
the — old man, and he 
would ponder over the letters 
he could not read, with eyes 

When Co funeral d —* — ** yful 
, hen Cormac’s funeral passed to its resti ce, anticipa’ e jo 
intelligence which the good doctor had > : ted to — * the 
Hall of the Royal Academy, on his return from conducting the hearse on its 
ioursey—ene when the land was ringing with joy, because those the people 
oved were coming to dwell among them, Randy, in reply to the warm con- 
gratulations of those who watched his footsteps, even more eagerly than 
usual, whenever he took his daily walk through the pretty VILLAGE oF 
CLOGHREBN, to visit the one grave at Mucross—said—“I knew it all! I 
see it; great. glory and prosperity—a long reign—a flourishing land; the 
mountains clap their hands, and the rivers sing for joy; blessings will 
shower down on them ; the poor man’s fire will burn brightly, and the young 
child dip white bread in the rich milk of the Kerry.cow! Much learning 
will trouble the people, but they’ll put up with it for the sake of the teacher. 
I'll see it at times, though I'll not be in it, so best! I’d have nothing to do, 
when —— going right. It troubles me a little that when THE HEIR 
is born—she who left her pleasant kingdom in the pure air to watch and 
ward my bright lady in her sorrow, will have no more call to her or hers ; 
bat she'll not be wanting, any more than poor Randy. What call has 
she to smooth calm water? to lay smiles upon smiles, or to scent sweet 
roses? She’s done her duty to her godchild; she’s turned evil into good. 
I could walk under the water from one lake to the other, and not meet a 
single Kelpie—nothing worse than the sporting worm or the fisher king’s 
followers !’ 

Randy, that they’re 


“ But you're back,” one would say. 


“ Proud’s not the word,” he would answer ; “ th the like’s of you can’t 
find a better. My heart’s both the life out of me, till Isee her. I’m 
one then.” ‘“ You'll a word for me, Randy, about the bit of 


d,”” hinted a cottier. “ You'll all speak your own words to them, boys, 
without any middlemen. My word won’t & needed; their ears will be 
opened their hearts, and their hands never closed. No call for ‘good 
words a just landlord’s to the fore.” 

The Woodcutter was far more calm, more self-possessed, when he heard 
their way, than he had been since Eva's departure; but 
sans tm which he — — ost tenet to 

tty said she not bear to 
unlike himself. . 


eerthe lark had Anish 

e ed her song and disa before Randy awoke ; 
ta a aight have slept longer bat for Kitty, o had been sitting, dressed 
in ‘her best,’ in the kitchen of the Dovecote ; the old cat—old, 


daughter of our ancient friend—purring at her feet. Aner enjoying athile 


in silence the luxury of coming di 
slowly forth to join 


arose and 





* Are you 


collecting of stray chickens, and a needful support to tottering footsteps 





“Are you going to stay till 





ity—as housek r 
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. ing to stay there all day, Randy, astore !”’ she said, touching 
him with the black oak staff she had found, of late, a wonderful aid in the 
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and every living creature in the whole town land gone up to Ard-Flesk to 
meet the young master and mistress?” 

Randy arose smiling like a child—a child that had tasted sorrow. 

 T’ll go by’n-by, maybe, Kitty, thank you, kindly.” 

“ Just wait to break your fast, and come,” she continued ; “ of all living 
ou have the best right to the first sight of them, even before myself and 
octor Magrath—I’ll own to it.” 

“ Thank ye kindly, Kitty.” 

“ Come slong, then: I’m younger than I was twenty years agone.” 

“ Not yet, Kitty; I'll not go to Ard-Flesk yet.” 

“ The whole Univarse will be in it!” exclaimed Kitty, in a tone of 
mount exultation ; ‘and I don’t know what’s over you to think you'd not 
be to the fore among the foremost. You've been at your again, I 
see; but it’s time they were over.” 

“ It is—quite time. You're a wise woman, Kitty Kelly.” 

‘** And you won’t come ?” 

“ God be with you, Kitty; not yet.” 

“ The bands are up from Killarney, and there’s loads of highborn ladies 
and gentlemen from all parts: and pots. you’re such a favourite, every 
one Nt pot 7 and glove with you; and its many a present you'd get.” 

“ Of what?” 

‘Of money; and scarce enough it’s been.” 

“ Money!” —* the Woodcutter, and a flush strangely brightened 
his features. “‘ Money!—the dirty dross! me | ! oh, then, the lowness 
of people’s hearts is a grate trouble tome! And you, so honest and true, 
to be letting such mane thoughts into your mind at such a time! It’s little 
call I’ll have for money!” ‘This was said in so melancholy a tone that 
Kitty was not angry at the reproof, but hobbled through the garden, not 

ausing to wonder why there was so little water in the Tore Fall, nor linger- 
ing longer than was ne to cross herself at the Whitestone Well. 
Relieved by the absence of every human being, Randy was not as insensible 
to the caresses of the tame as he had been to Kitty’s request; the 
creature entered the gate she left unfastened, and commneneul ‘ihding his 
hands, —— occasionally to look into his face, with its deep, soft, hazel 
eyes. ndy enfolded her neck with his arm, and pressed her head to his 
bosom, and talked to her as though she understood his words. “She's 
coming, avourneen deelish ; she’s coming! as a d lady, they say. They 
think she’ll roll down the great avenue to the shouts of the people and the 
noise of loud music, and bow to many a high head that will bend low to her 
for the first time; but they’re wrong, bright eyes! they don’t know her as 
we do. She’ll come first to the Dovecote. She’ll enter it, as she always did, 
like a sunbeam. She’ll press the ould Bible to her heart, and bend her 
knees beside her mother’s bed—don’t I know her! | The devotion is in her; 
but not for what the world worships. She’ll rise as pure out of prosperity 
as she did out of the black trouble. I'll not forget it to poor Kitty, that she 
said I had a right to the first look ; and you, my eee darling, you'll miss 
your poor Randy soon; but I’ll have my turn with the rest, and spend many 
a moonlight in the ould places: pleasant times we'll have of it! And yet 
I'd rather stay as I am a little longer, only for the weight of clay that’s 
round me!’’ And so he continued until the afternoon, ing incoherently 
to every familiar bush and flower, apostrophising the old gable, and reproving 
the weathercock for creaking at such a time; taking no note of the sounds 
of music and laughter with which _ breeze was freighted: nor heeding 
the boat-race, nor contributing a single stick to the bonfires which that 
night were to blaze a welcome upon every hill. ‘‘ All is decked in Mucross,” 
he muttered to himself; “I did that yesterday.” 

The intense heat of the day was , and Randy, becoming more and 
more restless, stood on the mound above the Whitestone Well; he com- 
manded a view of the avenue of Ard-Flesk; he saw the flags floating, and 
the noisy music jarred upon his ear. Suddenly there was a heaving of the 
multitude; the great gates, heavy with garlands, were thrown open; the 
servants marshalled on the steps and along the hall, under the able direction 
of the late Lady Elizabeth’s old butler; a carriage and four entered; the 
echoes of the Bagle’s Nest took up the shouts, and sent them round the 
lakes. The carriage proceeded slowly up the avenue. Randy covered his 
face with his hands as he descended, so that he could not see that the 
carriage only contained two gentlemen—the London physician and the old 
officer, while Sidney’s father, who had been waiting at the entrance, turned 
away with an air of disappointment. 

dy sat on the grass bench, his fingers pressed upon his eyes, but not 
so closely that tears did not stream through them. Had he been mistaken! 
Had she really gone first to Ard-Flesk? No, no—two rough paws were on 
his shoulders, and Keeldar’s hot tongue and panting breath upon his cheek. 
Clutching the dog to his heart, he looked in at the window—there was Eva ! 
her lips upon her mother’s Bible, knee beside her mother’s bed! Sidney 
too was there ; pale, almost as a — ut with promises of health in his 
bright eye and erect carriage. A few moments more, and the Woodcutter 
had his reward. ‘ me ae 

‘‘ Why Randy—dear Randy—is it you; can it be possible—is it you: 

“ As much as there’s left of me, darling,” was the plaintive ee y; and 
then —— to control his feelings, he bent his head over Keeldar, and 
wept aloud. 

“ You will soon be quite well again, now we are returned, dear old 
friend,” said Sidney ; «and we shall have gay times at Ard-Flesk. _ You 
shall be my prime minister, and take the same care of ——” and Sidney 
whispered some words into the old man’s ear. They failed to produce 
a smile, * 

“ She’s under God’s care, and needs no care of mine now, sir,” he said, 
conquering his tears. “I knew she’d come first to the Dovecote. I did not 
tell them, and if I had, they would not have believed me.” And then he 
advanced, and with his finger traced Eva's features. |“ It can't —— 
Some place that England,” he said, shaking end 5. ane S A 
heaviness on that ‘Cont, ‘and tears in those ;, but it s over—it — 
ended ; prosperity and peace are met, and will remain with them 


“* Keeldar’s bloodshot eyes rolled with sullen distaste upon the Doe; he | 





did not like her to share his lady’s caresses; but he treated her 
O sus 5 d rather with 
tequintance with h 2— and she did not seem inclined to renew her 
e little party quitted the cottage to proceed by the woodpath to Ard- 
Flesk, Eva used to gaze upon it again. “ Ghali | contines as happy in 
that lordly place,” she said, “ as I have been here >” 
Pc the ang bey lady, because — the same still ; your nature’s not 
; your is e ABOVE, blessings 
won’t spoil it, avourneen !”’ eae hed ie a 
— heart was too full to reply, and she leaned on the arm of Sidney for 

“ In adversity,” whispered her husband, “ you were my staff—my shield; 
and ag precperty you cling to me as feebly as a child.” 

The Woodcutter ‘ollowed, and more than once Eva turned and smiled 
upon him, Sidney asking various questions, which Randy answered briefly, 
shrinking from the wild huzzas of the excited and joyous people, when they 
perceived them, and twis his fingers in the long ears of old Keeldar. 
And so they entered the Halls of Ard-Flesk—their happy owners ! 





fo sound is more ificent than the swell of a multitude of voices 
om A its shout 2 ys nomen Ra the air with the enthusiasm of the 
earth, until the cry is echoed through the blue vault of heaven ; the people 
shouted, but far more touching than the shouts were the sobs, and prayers, 
and blessings, of Eva’s humble friends. She made grievous mistakes in her 
recognitions, ng to the juniors as if they were the elders of a family, 
so that, at last, Kitty, ‘ — as she said, ‘there was no good.in Randy, 

th her , 


identified them wi But Eva was quickly overpowered by the 
pr eee supported her into the great oak : Spey J 
was one of those rooms of sombre cence which are delig haf : 


walk h—to t—but not to livein. The 1 
— es aioe with here and there a grim — 
ortrait; the carvings were heavy the enrichments of the ceiling faded, 
— the Turkey carpet seemed as if it had gathered itself up from the 
polished boards; but the windows looked into the woods—the deep, deep 
musical woods, ‘with - a eo — — * = by 

va’s ; 

poner ens Fong ates * F matter how poor, or dull, or quaint, — 
ture may be, it suggests caning, = Sidney, vr — —, a 
on her, could not help smiling, ing, as Po. * 
looked she saw ee Sidney ‘ 


snort ‘orward, “ 
a much 9— as she was; for there, upon the walls, set in 


hung his own picture—the picture con- 

ahs * rd gan Be since the day of his fearful * 8 

t London; there it hung. He walked towards it, follow Y e 

physician. “ Full of great faults,” muttered the artist ; and yet, for a 

F jected — not 80 bad! rg A came it here? 

‘oodeutter’ h made Eva start. 

I Poor nie me at times, and finds * —— —2* 2* 
came to me over the —o 

er ghee gg Penge Bam cere and were you to sit by his side the 


ength of a summer day he would tell you nothing.” ; 
, “We * wateh our old friend,” said Sire, in swhloper her beaten! 


“it breaks my heart to see him t ; nineties 
How it joys 


Ageia ote ieee * — other for a moment tly. * What 


‘said. * ting in that drapery ⸗ 
will be!” he said. “ While I was painting 
— Which is as eS a though a full-drawn sigh would waft it from the 


triumphantly. 
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“ Well, while I was painting that, my arms aching from weakness, so 
that I could hardly hold the pencil, you sat beside me, converting the wire of 
an old bira-cage into chain-armour, which we were too poor to hire, to deck 
my hero in; you did your work, dearest, though your fingers bled!” ? 

“‘ And these plumes, these golden goblets—an artist’s gold—all on his 
canvas; that boy holding up the grapes, so ripe and luscious—we never 
knew who sent us those ng mop off 

Another wild laugh from dy again startled them both. _ i 

“ We toiled to seek a fitting model for that boy among the active-earning 
faces of the city children ; there was not one whose brow was free from 
thought—not one who smiled unconsciously! What a record it is!” per- 
sisted Sidney. ‘‘ What a lesson it must ever be tome! Where the brighest 
inspirations were shrivelled by the beggar’s want; and you, bright angel, 
shi , as angels do, more brightly in the dark! companioned—counselled— 
bore with—prayed for—me! Of all the gifts that Cormac lavished on me, 
1 ought to value that picture most. If pride—or arrogance—enter my 
bosom, that should drive them hence; if genius needs protection, that 
recalls, to me, its sufferings, and my duty.” 

“ Poor Randy,” whispered the Woodcutter, “ he will soon be going ; but 
if the Lady Eva were to ask HER with the bright star to let him stay another 
year, she would.” ; 

“ You shall stay many years, dear old friend ; do not look so wildly into 
the woods, Randy; you shall tell me all your dreams again, and how you 
did battle with the Kelpies, for my sake.” 

“ They’re gone!” he exclaimed, eagerly; “‘gone—not one in the whole 
country! Sail away, Queen of the Lakes! there’s nothing to trouble the 
waters now—Don’t stay longer looking at a picture; they all wait my lady 
in the hall! Old Doctor Magrath has not had a word with you yet. It’s 
all your own, dear—to work goodness with—-that’s it! If we don’t work 
— we turn the high gift into bad service.. Master Sidney, sir, come 
away from the dead picture to the living people ; the evening’s closing fast, 
and I haven’t long to be with you!” 

They get these warnings down to his usual wanderings; Eva soothing 
him, as mothers soothe their children. As the night advanced, bonfires 
blazed on every hill, and it seemed as if the rejoicings were but commencing ; 
the responsibility attendant upon the duties which followed their wealth 
hallowed the joy of those whose love had been weighed in the balance, and 
not found wanting. They escaped from their friends, and set forth toa 
mound, which commanded a view of the Dovecote; Eva longed to see it 
STEEPED IN THE MOONLIGHT. The little lame boy of their London lodging 


limped past them in the hall. 
* The place is so large, madam,” he said, “that I’ll find my little room, 
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COTE 
and go to bed ; I’m tired following the old lady who # 
lodged under you. I called and cried to her, but 
she would not stop.”” Eva assured him that was his 
fancy; old women were all so like each other. But 
he said “ he knew better than that,” 

Eva felt relieved when the cool air fanned her 
brow. They walked together, enjoying the eloquent silence v 
when heart only speaks to heart—thinking the same thoughts 
—framing the same prayers —creating the same hopes—neither quite real- 
ising the positive scene, as their own, and both longing to nestle in the 
Doveeote—thinking they should be more happy in a cottage, as le who 
are doomed to castle life sometimes do. It looked most lovely 1 little 








— — — 


valley, steeped in a moonlight as bright, as clear : — 
bountifully mingled with it” It was Very calaeracien — = ounshine 

** If my mot er had but lived to see this day!” whispered i o 

ressed her to his heart. A few yards in advance of where the J 
Randy crossed the wood-path. Sidney called to him. The old ren od, 
immediately, so pale and wild in his appearance, that Eva entreated Sgr 
return to the castle; he should have a Tittle room to himself, and be ways 
king, she said. He did not seem to understand her words but kneel 
before her, as a child kneels at its mother’s knee, entreated her — * 

1 might have minded better, darling, and kept more trouble fen. =. 
Yet, I'd have died, any hour of the day or night, to serve you ae 
mistress, or Master Sidney ; and grand as you are now, you'll not forget the 

leasant times of childhood ; their innocence will come back to you bese 
ght the dark path you’ll have to take one day or other—You'll think f 
the pleasant times when I brought you the wood-strawberries and the * 
birds, and the flowers; and hunted the children to get their learni y an 
nursed the fawn. You'll think of the good and forget the bad. Hush!” 
he exclaimed, half-rising. ‘Hush! did you hear that? the first blast 
x —* Paes Bape H and now * trum ees ush! never did such a note as 

at rouse the old s on Glena! there’s not a lord a 
dare ring out such a call’as that!” bout the place who 

— e how he listens, as though the echoes were rev ing i 
—— Sidney, a — & te 

“‘ Hush! don’t speak—only look! It’s no wonder I’m going blind wi 
their brightness,” he continued. “Ay, in with you to the Dovecste, * Nght 
it up; there’s nothing to scare ye there! The first bit of the butter is on 
the doo t, the crickets are fed, and the sweet mead is ready in the chiney 
bowl! k, they are chaining the weathercock, and putting their spells 
round — old gab J 

“ His wits have quite left him,” whispered Eva, as she clung to 
husband. “Our good physician must see tohim. And now he bends hed 
to the fancied multitude, peopling the scene with his imaginings.” 

— Salute them! salute them!” he exclaimed to Eva, who saw that his 
excitement was increasing. “ It is their WELCOME to the lady of Ard-Flesk! 
From the four corners of the winds—from earth and air they gather—ah, 
ah! The great bee who punished the Kelpie page—isn’t he grate! Whisht ' 
how he booms! Hornet and wasp! hanging spider! leaf-rolling worm! sly 
field mouse! and matted mildew !—have at them all, my brave ones with the 

olden banners! Ay, ay, I forgot—it’s love, not war, you’re bent on now: 

w to them, lady; bow when I do!” 

Eva, to humour him, did as he desired, and the old man’s face became 
flushed with intense delight. 

“ See, fair Nightstar, she bends to your goodness! bright Honeybell! 
there’s a welcome for you, as well as for her. k! there is a ring on the 
earth, and a ring in the air! they are above us—around us; the Queens 
bow to the lady—the lady to the Queens!” For an instant he looked into 
Eva’s face. ‘‘ What large pearls are on your cheek, darlint. It isn’t tears 
they’d be?’’ Eva could not control her emotion. Randy wandered again. 
“They are going! it was well done—it was well done! Yes—you see 
I must follow. If you had asked another year when she looked at you; 
but it’s too late now—there’s nothing for us to do when love is prosperous.” 

“ Follow him, Sidney,” said Eva. “ Poor faithful creature! his mind is 
a ruin so thickly overgrown with such sweet fancies, that to restore the one 
you destroy the — of the others. He is out of sight.” eo en 

““T might as easily follow the track of the red-deer,” replied Sidney: 
“we will send after him. You are almost fainting, my own dear one; I 
should not have suffered this.” Z 

“ We shall see him no more,” sobbed Eva. “ The moment I saw him to- 
day, I felt that he had but tarried to welcome our return. We shall never see 
our faithful Randy more!” 2 

The next day, and the next, witnessed troops of eager visitors crowding 
to Ard-Flesk; but they could not divert Eva from her anxiety respecting 
her old friend. He was sought for in wood, in river, on mountain, and in 
valley; but in vain; and evening after evening the sweet lady of Ard-Flesk 
wept as she said, “ We shall see him no more!” and the echoes caught the 
sound, and repeated “no more,” in saddest cadence, from the Eagle’s Nest 
to the Purple Mountain. 

The Dovecote was preserved as a temple for repose and thoughtfulness 
a place of self-questioning and sacred communion with all the —— — 
their lives—a place wherein to keep the heart's true jubilee—holc ng I “ 
feasts of childhood and of age upon its lawns—distributing alms with bs , 
—— all living things therein wae repose and liberty. Once in 3 

eepening twilight of her birthday, Eva, her first-born * ee 
bosom, fancied she saw the Woodcutter pass and —— her win nod oem 
once—on a Midsummer Eve—the CHILD to whom eeldar had trans ~ 
all the attention his extreme age permitted him to pay, told = * 
that a very old man, with flowing white hair, had met him in the A gs 
and looked at him so long, that though he was not afraid, he was ¢ 


roth —* speak of Rand ‘as present at times—not in 
e peasants 0 y, even now, ' 
the flesh. but in the spirit; a sort of moving shadow, yet shadowient Od 
tell the children going to the mountain, that, if they are ery oles 
cutter will take care that no harm shall come to them, on hil! or s pital 
water or wild. They say he hides the tender fawns from the *8 — 


ind: tell of : 
the young trees from the fury of the east sand; Oe dhood, and of his 


knowledge of the —2— which surrounded 00, | 
——— concerning her, whose nature, impressed by the Divinity, imbibed 
the great and useful knowledge, that woman’s true happiness 
happiness her pure soul can taste of, unalloyed—consists in 


LOVING AND BEING BELOVED. — 
[The story here concluded will be published about the - 7 oy , 
collected form, as 4 Curistuas Girt Boox ; it will be beautifully bound, -_ 
many new illustrati g these, twelve large engravings on wood, reg 


the several chapters, from the designs of Maclise, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., 
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OBITUARY. 


LEWIS NOCKALLS COTTINGHAM, F. S. A. 


Tuis distinguished architect died at his residence 
in the Waterloo Bridge-road on the 13th ult., after 
a long and painful illness. 

mc clent and highiy reopoctable ftually. One of 
an ancient and hi res r e 0 
his ancestors was Abbot of St. Marie’s Abbey at 
York in the year 1438; and many early documents 
and contracts for works in the mee oe days of 
Gothic architecture, which are in ion of 
his family, contain the name of Cottingham honour- 
ably mentioned, as artists of high merit, engaged 
in rearing the matchless edifices of 
England in the middle ages so that his —— 
bent might be said to be in some degree inherited. 

He, very early in life, evinced unequivocal marks 
of a genius for Science and the Arts, and was con- 
sequently, according to the frequent practice of 
those days, apprenticed to an extensive builder at 
Ipswich, in Suffolk. He there acquired the funda- 
mental ae of that pr: skill and know- 
ledge which have been so fully shown in his 
works. After several years spent, as his early 
drawings and studies prove, in most industriously 
making himself acquainted with all the branches 
of his art, he proceeded to London, and there placed 
himself for further improvement with a skilful 
architect and surveyor. 

He commenced his professional career in 1814, 
and for many years, at his residences in the vicinity 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, steadily and perseveringly 
worked himself up to that eminence which subse- 
quently obtained for him the numerous important 
public works we now proceed to enumerate. 

His first public appointment was that of archi- 
tect and surveyor to the Cooks’ Company in the 
year 1822, which he held for a number of years ; 
and soon after this, John Harrison, Esq., of Snel- 
ston Hall, Derbyshire, became one of his principal 
patrons. He erected for this gentleman the above- 
mentioned mansion in the perpendicular style of 
Gothic architecture. 

In the year 1825 he was nominated by the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester, architect to their 
Cathedral, where he effected very extensive works, 
including a new central tower, with the restora- 
tion of many portions of the fabric; and on their 
completion received a most ing testimonial, 
accompanied by a handsome pecuniary compliment 
in addition to his professional charges, as an ex- 
pression of the high opinion entertained of his 
ability and taste. In 1829 he was the successful 
competitor for the restoration, &c., of the interior 
of the Chapel of Magdalene College, Oxford; and 
this work may justly be consi one of the first 
steps towards the revival of the correct taste and 
feeling for English ecclesiastical architecture, 
which, since then, has happily been so widely ex- 
tended. In 1833 he was intrusted with the resto- 
ration and repairs of St. Alban’s Abbey Church, 
and there carried out, in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, very considerable works. 

The next large work on which he was engaged 


was the Cathedral at Armagh, in Ireland, which, 
with the exception of a very small on, was 
entirely rebuilt from his designs. elaborate 


undertaking occupied him several years, and gave 
full opportunity for a display of the great mecha- 

- Nical skill which he as well as his 
sound taste and feeling as an lish ecclesias- 
tical architect, of both of which it will ever furnish 
the strongest evidence. 

He was exceedingly strenuous in his exertions 
to aid in effecting the restoration of the Ladye 
Chapel, St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

In 1840 he was called in by the Societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple, to report upon the 
then proposed restoration of the Temple Church ; 
and he afterwards, in various ways, materially 
aided in the beautiful restoration there ac- 
complished, 

The reparation of the tower and of St. 
James’s, Louth, Lincolnshire, which been 
rent from the top to its foundations by lightning 
was confided to his care, and has been restored 
with the utmost skill and accuracy. 

The extensive and able restorations at St.Marie’s 
Church, Bury St. Edmund’s; the Norman Tower 
in the same town, which has been completely re- 
stored in a truly admirable manner; the new 


adj , which he erected; with other 
works in churches, &c., in the neighbourhood, 





bered in his native county; and 
many noblemen and gentlemen of taste on the 
several committees, who have so zealously aided 
his —— to preserve and restore fine 
examples of our ancient English architecture 

which Bury St. Edmund’s pos aga * 


will long cause his name to be —— | remem- 


y by the 


He was subsequent! t . 
sively both ts "te 4 Eada 7 
branches of his profession ; from among 


and, 

many others, may be mentioned the following 
The restoration of the churches at Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire ; Chesterford, Essex; Milton Bryan, 
Beds—where, in addition to other works, he 
erected a new tower at the north-west le of 
the nave; Clifton, Notts; Roos, Yorkshire; 
Theberton, Suffolk ; Horningsheath, Suffolk; 
Market Weston, Suffolk ; and private works for 
Lord — — at Brougham Castle, West- 
moreland; the Earl of Harrington, at Elvaston 
Castle, Derby; the Earl of Dunraven, at Adare 
Abbey, Ireland; and the Earl of Craven, at 
Combe Abbey. 

_ Among his numerous patrons may also be men- 
tioned the late Earl of Verulam, the Hon. and 
Rev. Lord C. Hervey, Sir Robert H. Inglis, Sir 
Edward Blackett, &c. &c. 

In the years 1824 and 1825, he published se- 
veral most valuable practical works connected with 
the study of Gothic architecture; among which 
may be specially mentioned a ae folio work on 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, as restored; a folio work 
of ** The Details of Gothic Architecture ;”’ and a 
quarto work on Ornamental Metal Work. 

His last great work, remaining to be completed 
by his son, was the restoration of Hereford Cathe- 
dral. Here it is that all his efforts have been 
directed, for some years t, to bring into full 
action the ,fruits of his long experience in the 
restoration of this splendid fabric. So much had 
been done in former times to deface and destroy 
the beautiful proportions and detail of the early 
parts of the building, that it was, till his 
tised eye undertook the task, considered almost 
beyond the possibility of authentic renovation. 

All difficulties have, however, been overcome 
by the unceasing thought and care bestowed; and 
the works there executed will ever be a noble 
monument to his genius and ability. 

The great ee had dis —* 
internally by unsightly modern groining, 
introductic.: of barbarous supports under the great 
north and south arches, together with the muti- 
lations of the four grand piers sus the 
tower, by the insertion of large blocks of —— 
of the rudest description: all this, together wi 
most serious fractures, presented so formidable 
an appearance that it was considered by eminent 
men next to — to effect a work of such 
difficulty and danger. 

The four main piers of the tower have been, with 
the aid of exceedingly skilful shoring, — 
reinstated with new ones of the original Norman 
design ; sufficient remains of which were discovered 
to decide, with the most minute accuracy, every 
moulding. The modern groining has been re- 
moved, and the four great Norman arches, with 
the inter<sting stone lantern above, restored ; and 
a new timber ceiling, richly decorated in gold and 
colour, placed under the bell-chamber floor. 

The adjoining portions abutting on the tower 
have likewise been restored in ———— style. 

He next proceeded with the work of restoration 
in the I he Chapel, with its exceedingly rich and 
beautifu.ly designed east end of owe ——— 
date. This latter had become so dilapidated, 
the hand of time exercising its @fects on a stone 
of inferior quality, that what the carved work 
and mouldings had been was, with, the utmost 
difficulty, ascertained. All has, however, been 
—— with the most perfect pow and an 
examination of the exquisitely nature 
the very elaborate and numerous 22 
details will fully convince every observer, of the 
talent and thought bestowed on all , how- 
ever minute. ‘The roof has been * 
twenty feet to its original pitch, covered v 
lead, and surmounted with a rich metal cresting, 
with pierced inscriptions 
west end te 


by 
character. Th tern gable, which was of v 
low * oe oh the former roof, and 


with embrasures in its coping, has been 
raised, and an exceedingly Piaboeate wheel win- 
dow, with vesica panel above, and arched panels 











Sta ret 
sp e cross ini 
stat abl vac Ohad te 

n the en dye Chapel has 
been completely and faithfully restored; and the 


most eous which has been 
Seg ay be gry 
are best calculated to 


equal to an: en 
had, aataoangh of aihaal 
of any age. 


The contract, which is now in > 
comprises the complete restoration of the choir, 
with its fine end, shown in che engraving pub- 
lished for the subscribers at the commencement 
of the works ; and if possible, surpass, when 
*78 all that we have before described. 

e have been thus particular in describing the 
minute points of this, his last, work, as only the 
day before his decease, a county meeting was held 
to raise the funds required to render build- 

fit for Divine service, for which the sum of 
£25,000 is required. This, however, it appears 
from the published accounts, there is every pro- 
bability will be raised; and it remains for his son 
to finish a work in which we feel sure his whole 
heart and feelings must be centred, and which 
will truly be a labour of love; co as it 
must be, with the many associations of his deeply- 
lamented father. 

About the year 1825, Mr. Cottingham undertook 
the t and arrangement of the ve 
extensive estate belonging to the late John Fiel 
sie fae —— forming the } —* f 

rtion of the houses fo jarge o 
Be. John’s, Lambeth, immediately — — his 
own residence, This also he built, and provided 
with suites of rooms a’ , for the pur- 
pose of depositing the valuable works of Art and 
the library; which he had, with the true and carnest 
zeal of an artist devoted to his profession, spared 
neither trouble nor expense to acquire, Durin 
the subsequent two-and-twenty years, this col- 
lection has constantly been to, and 3 | 
justly be considered as unique comprising as it 
does specimens and relics o ali the rarest exam- 
les in en awe — architecture, peters 

chrono! ogical or numerous apartmen 

furnished. 


ropriate 
Pt agent sb arising from his long affliction, 
his elder son, whom he had with unceasing care 
and solicitude educated to the profession, has 
been long actively in almost solely carry- 
ing on his most ex ve practice; which, added 


to other advantages, places him in a position to 
pursue his professional career with equal advan- 


wee country and, we trust, fame and profit 
to ° 


A new church of a costly description, now 

Sis, Cotingham's: designs, though ‘not, hitherto 
. Cot ’s 

shtidly keows to be so, from the desire of his 
father to test his ability, and which fact it was the 
intention of the latter not to promulgate till its 
completion. The numerous elaborate and difficult 
———— —X in course of erec 
very many now - 
tion or under restoration —* may be men- 
tioned ne sone of Be use he has made of 


the rtun afforded him, and serve to gain 
for hime that confidence which his —* — 
The late Mr. Cottingham was a member of many 
of the scientific seit, and had, = 2 
ly period, been on intimate terms ; 
ie ‘cin —— whom we —* an 
f . w 
his. friendship with Flaxman, Stothard, the well- 
known John Carter, Mr. —* (who restored 
Henry VIL.’s Chapel, Westminster), Mr. Capon 
the antiquary; and others now ——— 
numerous list might be added of those w: he 


has left to mourn his loss. 

His temper and feelings with regard to his 
profession ht ty fe nest Pee 
enthusiastic; but heart and affections were 
equally ardent, and those who once knew him, 
ever entertained the greatest esteem and friend- 
ship for his amiable tic habits, and gene- 
rous, benevolent tion. Many who have 

oyed his p, and those who have re- 
— the advantage of his sound and able in- 
struction, and since eminence in their 
profession, will feel this to be but a just eulogy to 
the memory of so highly-gifted and true-hearted a 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
petition for the peish inj * 

THE com on for inting, 
exhibited the end of last * did — 2 
features sufficiently striking for a mention of all 
the works. The young men selected to compete 
were about equally chosen from the two grand 
academical manufactories of artists over 
by Messrs. Drolling and Picot. But, although one 
of them has already received a second prize, only 
a sitigle work of the ten contained of 
superior merit. The subject given, ‘The 
(ot rather populat assassination) of Vitellius,’ does 
not seein to present much material for the beau— 
the noble in Art. The fat and bloated body of the 
‘imperial brute,” dragged about by a tumultuous 
and furious mob; insulted, and Ne 
presents nothing to the imagination but eous 
and the disgusting. It was, therefore, the duty of 
the best inspired of the young artists to hide as 
much as possible the revolting side of the picture, 
and give prominence to the ex of passion 
and rescntment in the populace ; in fact, to remedy, 
as far as possible, the singular, bad, and bloody 
taste of the members of the Institute. The only 
one who has succeeded in ven ws | a good picture 
out of it is M. Lene , pupil of Picot, aged 28. 
The tide of popular fury, — its limits, is 
rather personified than represented by the Tribune 
of the people, who plunges his nails into the flesh 
of the fallen Emperor, and ts to Rome with 
the other hand, looking as if he would call up to 
him, in his last agony, all the agonies that 
been festered there by his violences and debauchery. 
Others of the people surround the luxurious! 
body of the Emperor, stretched on the sm one 
te his flesh with a horrid instrument; one 
strangling him with his hands on his throat, and 
gloating over the face, thrown back and purple with 
constipation, thus contrasting strongly with the 
effeminate fairness of the torso, as also his 
hands, tied tightly round 3 a cord: in fine, an- 
other, with a blow, into which he puts all his for 
prepares to finish the revolting murder, which 
would rather not have to describe to you thus, 
The work is executed with a pomanste en of 
composition, and an ability o peneil wie wee 
an artist already advanced his profession ; 
the judges had the good < ense to inant it the first 
prize. The only thing remarkable about the second, 
was the promise it displayed as the first picture 

et executed by a you man of called 

audry, and a pupil of Drolling. 

After the decision of the various » comes 
the exhibition of the works, which the young 
artists now at Rome send yearly during the five 
years of their free residence there. I would pass 
them over with one ph and insignificant 
—were it not that their dry, stale character comes 
less from the youre men themselves from the 
bad system of the Academy. The | t aim it 
coder itself to embrace, is a “‘ faithful imitation 
of Nature”’—that is, of the model. Even there, 
in Italy, beforé the chef-d’ ‘ so many 

tn 


masters, it does not seem to worth 
i that th e ess Ral, mi 


academicians th 
Michael Angelo, of Fiil Vorenan, not in 
psy * 28* 3 such and ¢ —*— 

raperies, but idealizing, us, 
that in ae and cinmon Nate dy Panda 
consist o ures, in academic n a 
natural seo, at Fr 4 and Which 
show only certain talent as workmen on 

the students, but need not be 


he Academy finishes its con- 
gratulating teelf on the * its 
studies.” It is well it takes the task of congratu- 
lations on itself; nobody else would be bold 
cS plc sol Se yee eee 
c o prize *5 — 
annual meeting of the Academy o 
at the i for the — recog- 
Part ema pare 
e mem of the em- 
broidered Gress, among whom are men Pie. 
f more or talent, as Auer, Spoating ’ 
avid D’ Angers, Horace Vernet, » ke. 5 


what with the music of the young laureates, per- 
formed by the orchestra and singers of the operas; 
What wi = srowning,, is professed laure 
—— victors in the competitions ; 
with the presence and plaudits of a cro 


—— 











— 





assembly—there are considerable interest and 
** in — séance. 
ne dranch of Art—that connected with porce- 
on aca ee a severe loss, by 
eath, on the 7th, . Brogniart, Director of 
Sévres from the first years of the Consuiate, He 
has rendered al services to the Ceramic 
by devoting to their progress eminent talents 
acquirements in the sciences of mineralogy, geo- 
logy, —2* and the chemistry of colours. To 
him, also, is due the magnificent collection at 
Sévres of models of potteries, of glass utensils, 
and enamels of all countries and periods, with 
specimens of all the methods of facture classed 
and ——— By his numerous writings, also, 
especially “ Treatise of the Ceramic Arts,” 
1845, he has rendered great service to the branch 
of manufactures he so long ably and kindly di- 
rected. His highly worthy and amiable character 
had secured the and respect of a large 
cirele of friends, among th most eminent in art, 
literature, and science ; and his kindly and bene- 
volent heart has left, among the workmen and 
artists he directed, the most treasured memories. 
His remains were followed to the Pére Le Chaise, 
respectfully on foot, by David, Vernet, Dumas, 
Arago, and a thousand others. 

In 1835, a magnificent idea was conceived by 
the Ministry, or by M. Ingres, then Director of 
the Academy at Rome—no less than to copy the 
whole sixty paintings, great and small, by Raffaelle 
in the chambers and lodges of the Vatican. But 
its realization depended, of course, on the choice 
of the copyists. Two pupils of Ingres, called 
Balze, were chosen for the work, a small part of 
which was afterwards given to a few others. It 
remained to be seen whether the idea retained its 
magnificence thus realized. Within the last few 
days opportunity to judge has been afforded by the 
public exhibition at the Pantheon of the whole 
series ; ther with copies of the twelve Pro- 
phets and Sibyls of the Sixtine Chapel, by Michael 
a. It is with regret that one finds the most 
lively sentiment they convey, to be one of disap- 
pointment. It is not there certainly the high 
character of Raffaelle’s works, their combined 
grace and energy, their naive and simple grandeur, 
are to be seen. The self-devotion, the abnegation 
of a brilliant future by an artist or artists of real 
worth, who should condemn themselves to the 
mere rendering of these works of the first of all 
schools, would amount to veritable greatness. But 
when it comes to simple talent, however powerful, 
engaging in the endeavour to reproduce genius, it 
becomes always a —— The most that ean 
be said of them, I fear, is, that Bey —* log“ 2 
some parts. Yet it was a magnificent idea, Pity 
write only its elegy. Why should not the British 
Government realize it by the aid of some of their 

romisi oung artists 
" Ido * think I have mentioned the purchase for 
the Luxembourg of some £840 worth of indifferent 
or tolerable pictures, chosen from the last exhi- 
bition, and sundry other places, But one which 
cannot be passed over is ‘The Roman Orgie,’ by 
Thomas Couture, which it is a question of buying. 
Various advancings and retreatings, not very cre- 
ditable to the Direction of Fine Arts, have given 
rise to numerous vague statements regarding the 
affair within the last few weeks; but the true his- 
tory of it is this:—*The Roman Or ie’ was, you 
know, the master-work * * exhibi —* 2 
its immensity—though immense — rom 
the power and peste it certifies in the artist. 
The declaration of that power had already been 
made some years before by the smaller picture, 
‘L’ Amour de l’Or’ ; but this great page came as its 
irrefragable ratification. None now dared to call 
it in question. It was a fact joyfully or sulkily 
admitted, according to disposi former 
picture had become po nce Polly devo» 
ment, and was sent off to te some provineial 
museum. It became.a question how this one was 
to be of. Month efter month passed, 
and no was given of an intention on the 
of ment to secure it; on the contrary. 
Rf Couture was sounded as to his acceptance 
the gold medal in acknow t of his * 
liant suecess—an he on. 
ones wee; for the reward socorded to - 
and sundry, it was scarcely very considerate 


k of in thisinstance. At length an —— 
and pressing for disposal of *8 
francs f ht (£800), 

fe be tat ot eS thse nk 











an tional payment for the » but as 
acknowledgment of the talents of the he 
proposed to subjoin, on the occasion of its acqui- 
sition, the decoration of the of Honour to 
the painter. The picture was to be h five 
igen at the Luxembourg. Couture that 
t was already sold, but to a friend who would 


readily renounce the sale as soon as desired 

him, He consulted his friend the Count ; 

in fine, accepted the conditions. Soon after the 

Count leaves Paris—a month or two 

pny: SA rye hears no more about it. Two 

or days ago the Count returns. “ Where is 

our decoration?—ond the picture here yet!” 
asked, ‘ I've heard no more about it,” replied 

the artist. Thereupon the Count goes himself to 


ether a most — this affair,” said 

e, “‘and, now that I find you don’t know how to 
follow up your own proposals, I retract the re- 
—2* of o bp ws of , and let you 

now that now the picture ain m 8 
Great excuses were made of the indleposition of 
the Director. But the affair rests thus at present. 
So you see how these affairs of Art-dip are 
arranged, when it is a question of acknowl 
a talent even when indisputable, but which is 
in the sterile routine of the old artists in place. 

There is always a small traffic in paintings and 
statuary. Jouffroy and Dantan senior have re- 
ceived each from the Civil List a commission for a 

oup for a church. R executes a statue of 

arshal Lobau. The King has ordered a statue 
of the late Marshal Oudinot, for Versailles, Pra- 
dier adds to his works already in hand—such as 
the dozen caryatides for the Invalides, with a 
fountain, and a statue of Industry for the Bx- 
change—still another, a Saint Louis for a pro- 
vincial town, Mottez, who had lately decorated 
the porch of St. Germain l’Auxerrois with t- 
ings in ancient style, more brilliant than beau- 
tiful, has just finished other frescoes in the interior 
of the same church; and Ingres, last but not least, 
has been commissioned by the Duke d’Aumale 
to execute cartoons for the windows of a cha 
about to be erected. O. 

— — — 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


WITHIN a year have both of our great patent thea- 
tres undergone coeapee Seige are ee 
urposes thas the National Drama. The Lyric 
use a germ ay van — * —— 
holdse of Histrionie Art, ven 
worshippers in more humble temples. We boast 
of the advance of civilization, and our increasing 
refinement in manners and enjoyments, while 
Jullien waves the batun of command over Swiss 


his amour pays. 
* “tbe reed yg Drury Lane Theatre there 
have been no architectural changes, The sawe 


arrangement of the tiers of boxes is 
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cclety; Ge pit ‘bee been Seared and csanosted 
promenaders ; an e usu 
Se aes centre of the saloon. 

improvements announced are anewc ° 
delier, painting the interior, and isi ,in a 
variety of a, oe ornaments in relief. The 


, becomes a cold, feeble, bluish 
. From centre, as usual, the chandelier 
E su and ys a very unsuccessful 


of a double 
Cupids thoroughly 
t, instead of developing the idea of buo * 
the ce of so many masses of sol d 

metal ed over the heads of the audience, 
and much too small for effect nst the 
gross form of the chandelier. A tre work, 
so is carried round a part of the ceiling 
finished by a double border enclosing a spiral 
line, ornamented alternately with leaves and 
flowers. The trellis is also adapted to the whole 
of the fronts of the three tiers of boxes. The meshes 


to the eye, On the upper tier the ornament is 
merely a ribbon s from bows placed at 
intervals; the second tier consists of garlands 


suspended from bows; and the third or — 

tier, of garlands from wreaths. Small 

8 wreathsare attached tothe numerous columns 
a baggess Co sarees: Se bese, ae reer 

— =. similarly affixed to the nea 
jumns proscenium. me 

po yo Cealled seatlet and vallances are placed 

to 


boxes ; tie ay sae: with diagonal lines 


. The stage of the theatre is 
covered in, with alternate stripes of yellow and 
white calico, with a few spare narrow tinsel lines, 
is coke mieten oF teary, bidean 
repe t to uty, cient 
taste, and totally devoid of artistic knowledge. 
Whoever had the direction of the renovation of 
the interior, undertook the task without an 
and lavished the beautiful ma’ 


he had to employ without a successful issue. The 
only merit due is the choice of the -maché or- 
naments age lr mabenadyaele ye = yeemand 
ty, by sharpness and delicacy a 
play of light and shade seldom in wood- 
of any extent. The bands em for 

the and the light cornices that confine it to 
the space, have been manufactured by the novel 
manner of rolling out the material. e ought to 
add, that the whole of the ery lica- 
tions were furnished by Mr. lefeld, of Welling. 
ton-street, Strand, in the course of five weeks, 
and do great credit to his important establishment 
The hall, staircases, and saloons have not been 
touched : expose a dingy contrast to the 
white, red, me en a the interior. If 
any excuse proffered—by shortness of time 
the various parties were allowed to get the 
theatre ready for a will not be avail- 
able when the represen of operas is under- 
taken on the termination of the Promenade Con- 


certs. We hope then to see some of those pro- 
mised French ne nes Saree woes — 
much need, to —————— 
intention wenger: — — 
our of sce 
= Pictorial Art we have 
seen our assisted by a clever contem- 
porary work—‘ The Builder,’’ and by the labours 
of the Decorative-Art Society. There is no 
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No. 9.—Tsomas Duwoan, R.S.A., A.R.A. 


Att who love Art and estimate genius must 
lament that the subject of this notice cannot be 


the living ornaments of the British 
school. His premature death in the zenith of 
his career ved the Scottish y of one 
of its most members. 


Mr. Duncan was born on the 24th of May, 1807, 
at Kinclaven, in Perthshire, but was educated at 


the peculiar faculty which Nature given him, 
by employing every leisure moment in drawing 
— of teas — — and hile 

ts 0 > w 
Pull at echool he painted { 


procured the of hi 
father to his ting Edinburgh, where he was 
laced under the able instruction of the now Presi- 
ent of the Scottish Academy, Sir William Allan. 
Duncan’s pre-eminent talent, fostered and directed 
by such a master, speedily deve itself; he made 
rapid p , and soon ou all his com- 


his ‘ Milkmaid’; and shortly after he exhibited 
his ‘Old Mortality’ and ‘ The Bra’ Wooer.’ The 
correct drawing, fine feeling, and masterly ex- 
ecution of these early wor ve indubitable 
roof of the future excellence of the artist, and 
is pr from this time was one of uninter- 
ik co be tgpeiated, st on teomamsite ently apn, 00 
m to be ap’ at an unus ear. » to 
one of the professorships at the Edinburgh Aca 
demy—that of colour, and subsequently to the 
chair of “ Drawing” in the same school: he was 
likewise enrolled among the members of that body. 
Having attained so much celebrity in his native 
country, Mr. Duncan naturally became desirous 
of submitting his compositions to the somewhat 
more fastidious scrutiny of the English connois- 
seur. He pom ws ym in the 2 1840, to 
the Ro phen fine work, ‘Prince Charles 
and the hlanders entering Edinburgh 

after the Battle of Preston Pans ’—a production 
which those who may not have seen the original, 
must know from Mr. Bacon’s admirable — 
now so widely circulated. This picture brought 
the painter at once into most favourable notice : 
it afforded abundant evidence of a very high order 
of merit—more than sufficient to counterbalance 
some defects in of costume and in 
anomalous accessories ; and undoubtedly 
the way to his election in 1843 as an te 
the Academy. In 1841 Mr. Duncan exhibited a 
most touching picture from the ballad of “ A 


28 


Robin Gray, termed ‘The Waefu’ —— 
e follo -stalking ;’ 
ery ‘Battle of Cul- 


‘Charles Edward asleep after the 
loden 


scanblolon, tn the Vagheset degree, the great charac- 
teristics of excellence, composition, and chiaro’- 
scuro, Mr. Ryall’s recently-published engra 
from it is well known. 1844 Mr. Duncan’s 
The Martyrdom of John Brown, of Pricsthill, in 
2 of Jo wn, ; 
1685.’ This was the last picture 
eS eee oe ere a portrait of 
0. 


himself, which, to the honour Scottish 
fessional brethren, was su 
and presented by them to the Academy. 


uestion 
a tion in historical ting ; 
nor must we omit to mention his ts, w 
were faithfully skilfully rendered. pm 





No. 10.—Horatio M‘Cuniocs, R.S.A. 
Tis artist is another example, though i i 
ferent from the sui : ‘of the —2 
notice, of the talent to be found in our northern 
schools of Art. It is an often-expressed opinion 

the nations of more southern countries 


their sunny climates, and beneath blue skies and 
genial temperature, can Art be successfully cul- 
tivated; that the clouds and dulness of English 
are as totally unfitted to the free 
and entire growth of artistical talent, as they are 
of —— » or the soft 
song. us is sup- 
posed to have to Mary of Scotland :— 
— of thy native shore 
Are cold, and dim, and grey ; 
h mid their clouds no more, 
Thy is far away 
Where Italy’s blue waters roll,” &c. &e. 
Never was there a more fallacious doctrine than 
this, as is sufficiently proved by the writings of 
= the exq onl harmonies _- native 
composers, more especi by the 
truthfulness and beauty exhibited in the Bog 
tions of —* ] ‘ 

Among these we must place high Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, who is a native of Glas —* where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his professional education 
in the atelier of a Mr. Knox, an artist of consi- 
derable reputation as a landscape-painter in that 
city; but it was principally by a diligent and un- 
wearied study of the beauties of Nature, as de- 
= in the exquisite ey on the banks of the 

yde, the Kelvin, and the Carte, and in the ro- 
mantic views abounding in the Western High- 
lands, that the painter’s cil found its richest 
treasures, and turned them to a profitable ac- 
count; not so much as regarded the emolument 
he derived at that time from his productions, as 
for the exhibition of his talent, and the wide field 
then out before him for its free exercise. 


the observation—*‘ No prophet is accepted 

his own country ;” he, therefore, removed to 
in which city his works soon a 

him fame and profitable remuneration. In 1834, 
ha exhibited several pictures in the Royal 
Academy, they attracted the marked 

notice of the public, and of his professional bre- 
thren, by whom he was soon e an Associate, 
and on the first vacancy, in 1838, an Academician. 
The —— of his pencil are purely rational ; 

in his choice he appears to hesitate between 

the woodlands and glens of the Lowlands, and the 
Highland lochs and mountains; but the bias of 
his mind seems now to incline rather to the latter, 
where for some years past he usually spent 
several months during the sketching season, and 
from the /assies of which he has recently selected a 
wife. In Edinburgh, his stated place of residence, 


quently kept in full employment. His works are 
—— among us i thesouth, for we believe 
he has exhibited but once in London, and that wasin 
the year 1843, when he sent two pictures to the 
Royal Academy—‘ The Old Bridge over the Avon, 
near Hamilton,’ and ‘ A Scene in —— 
Hamilton.’ Such being the case, our notice 0 


ee 


Mr. 
man. 
M' nes T axe foched upon ss 
merit, and we, therefore, feel desirous 0: 
better acquainted with 
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: is intended to t an open 
sky, but fails in the colour, which, by the artificial 
the gas, becomes a cold, feeble, bluish 


grey. From the ae oe usual, the — 
suspended, an p a very unsuccessfu 
novelty of flags construed of cut-glass drops, 
| with the St. George’s cross composed of a double 
row of jets. Six flying Cu thoroughly 
Fe Ia mer of developing idea of buo =e 
the presence of so many masses solid 

metal ed over the heads of the audience, 


and are much too small for effect t the 
gross form of the chandelier. A tre work, 
80 is carried round a part of the ceiling 
finished by a double border enclosing a spiral 
line, ornamented alternately with leaves and 
flowers, The trellis ig also adapted to the whole 
of the fronte of the three tiers of boxes. The meshes 


of effect ; and as the ornaments suspended on it are 
very delicate, and cover but a small portion, the 
number of bare diagonal lines becomes distressing 
to the eye. On the u tier the ornament is 
merely a ribbon suspended from bows placed at 
intervals; the second tier consists of garlands 
tier, of garlands pers Bo —* ews hg i 
,o wreaths. 
spiral wreathsare attached tothe numerous columns 
at support the structure of the boxes, and larger 
wreaths are similarly affixed to the Corinthian 
columns that su the um. Some red 
pe oy ( searlet) and vallances are 
—— 
8 um, offerin 
the most offensive absence of idea, an perfect 
littleness. The stage portion of the theatre is 
covered in, with alternate stripes of yellow and 
white caligo, with a few spare narrow tinsel lines, 
or stars of the 


only merit due is the choice of the papier-mAché or- 
naments (the garlands), which are of considerable 
beauty, by sharpness and delicacy a 
play of light and shade seldom obtained in wood- 

of any extent. The bands employed for 
the trellis, and the light cornices that confine it to 
the space, have been manufactured by the novel 
manner of rolling out the material. 


J hall, and — have not hae 

ched : ae expose a contrast to the 
white, red, ——— If 
any excuse proffered—by shortness of time 
the various parties were allowed get the 
theatre ready for avail- 
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are likely to 
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No. 9.—T#omas Dunoan, R.S.A., A.R.A. 


Att who love Art and estimate us must 
lament that the subject of this notice cannot be 
classed among the living ornaments of the British 
school. His premature death in the zenith of 
his career —— the Scottish Academy of one 
of its most members. 

Mr. Duncan was born on the 24th of May, 1807, 
at Kinclaven, in Perthshire, but was educated at 
Perth, whither his parents had removed shortly 
after his birth. He showed v early signs of 
the peculiar faculty which Nature given him, 
by employing every leisure moment in drawing 
such objects as struck his , especially the 


ts of his young ; and while 
still at school he painted the whole of the scenery 
for a c tation of “‘ Rob Roy,” 


dramatic represen 

which he, in conjunction with his schoolfellows, 
undertook to perform in astableloft. His ts, 
however, i this use of his an un- 
profitable waste of time, hastened to remove him, 
and placed him in the office of a writer, with whom 
he served the allotted period of his engagement. 
Released from the dru of the desk, and more 
than ever desirous of accomplishing his favourite 
object, he at — procured the consent of his 
er to his ting Edinburgh, where he was 
laced under the able instruction of the now Presi- 
ent of the Scottish Academy, Sir William Allan. 
Duncan’s pre-eminent talent, fostered and directed 
by such a master, speedily deve itself; he made 
rapid p , and soon ou pped all his com- 
tors that most difficult department—the 

wing of the human — The first —— 
which brought the artist into general notice was 
his ‘ Milkmaid’; and shortly after he exhibited 
his ‘Old Mortality’ and ‘ The Bra’ Wooer.’ The 
correct drawing, fine feeling, and masterly ex- 
ecution of these early wor ~ indubitable 
roof of the future excellence of the artist, and 
is progress from this time was one of uninter- 
rupted improvement —so much so as to cause 
him to be appointed, at an unusually early age, to 
one of the professorships at the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy—that of colour, and subsequently to the 
chair of “ Drawing” in the same school: he was 
likewise enrolled among the members of that body. 
Having attained so much celebrity in his native 
country, Mr. Duncan naturally became desirous 
of submitting his compositions to the somewhat 
more fastidious scrutiny of the English connois- 
seur. He acco ly sent, in the year 1840, to 
the Royal Academy, his fine work, ‘Prince Charles 
Edward and the oe entering Edinburgh 
after the Battle of Preston Pans ’—a production 
which those who may not have seen the original, 
must know from Mr. Bacon’s admirable engraving, 
now so widely circulated. This picture brought 
the painter at once into most favourable notice : 
it afforded abundant evidence of a very high order 
of merit—more than sufficient to counterbalance 
of costume and in 


the Academy. In 1841 Mr. Duncan exhibited a 
most touching picture from the ballad of “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” termed 


the —æ year, ‘ 


the of thirty-eight. Had his life 
lon there —* * * 
nor must we omit to mention his gene 





No. 10.—Horatio M‘Cutzocn, R.8.A. 


Tis artist is another example, though in a di 

ferent from the s of the —2 
notice, of the talent to be found in our northern 
schools of Art. It is an often-expressed opinion 
among the nations of more southern countries 
than our own—the abodes, par excellence, of the 
Muses and their attributes—that nowhere but in 
their sunny climates, and beneath blue skies and 
—— temperature Art be successfully cul- 


can 
; that the clouds and dulness of English 
atmosphere are as totally unfitted to the free 
— growth po rom talent, as they are 
o uine , 
pad ncn. cnr ll Faus Bistio ie woe 


is 
posed to have sung to Mary of Scotland seal 


* car cee blue waters roll,” &c. &e. 
ever was there a more fallacious doctrine than 
this, as is sufficiently proved by the writings of 
our a the exq = harmonies ww Ba native 
™m composers, more i by the 
truthfulness and beauty exhibited in the fe Py 
tions of nag Ameya AS saya 

Among these we must place high Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, who is a native of & * where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his professional education 
in the atelier of a Mr. Knox, an artist of consi- 
derable reputation as a landscape-painter in that 
city; but it was principally by a diligent and un- 
wearied study of the beauties of Nature, as de- 
—— in the exquisite scenery on the banks of the 

lyde, the Kelvin, and the Carte, and in the ro- 
mantic views abounding in the Western High- 
lands, that the painter’s pencil found its richest 
treasures, and turned them to a profitable ac- 
count; not so much as regarded the emolument 
he derived at that time from his Pa, as 
for the exhibition of his talent, and the wide field 
then out before him for its free exercise. 
Though Mr. M‘Culloch practised his profession 
for some years in Glasgow, he experienced the 
truth of the observation—* No prophet is ted 
in his own country ;” he, therefore, removed to 
Edinburgh, in which city his works soon brought 
him fame and profitable remuneration. In 1 
having exhibited several pictures in the Royal 
Sco Academy, they attracted the marked 
notice of the public, and of his professional bre- 
thren, y whom he was soon elected an Associate, 
and on the first vacancy, in 1838, an Academician. 

The subjects of his pencil are ly national ; 
though in his choice he appears to hesitate bet»veen 
the woodlands and glens of the Lowlands, and the 
Highland lochs mountains; but the bias of 
his mind seems now to incline rather to the latter, 
where for some years past he usually spent 
several months during the sketching season, and 
from the /assies of which he has recently selected a 
In Edinburgh, his stated place of residence, 
are much sought after, and he is conse- 
in full employment. His works are 
wn us in thesouth, for we believe 
bited but once in London, and that wasin 
1843, when he sent two pictures to the 
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holds a distinguished rank the Scottish metro- 
— ts and genre subjects. 
and expressi prt cba nate mh 
ve 

ana cit of the art, which, for éseif alone, the 
artist deeply and loves. This is the true 
spirit of Art, without a man can never attain 
to real greatness, but must be content to remain & 
sorry trader in his who 

his own actions for just so much may 
fetch in the market he may be in the exet 
ercise of his vocation, but ignorant he certainly 
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4 tended to represent an open 
, but fails in the colour, which, by the artificial 
becomes a cold, feeble, bluish 
centre, as usual, the chandelier 
jays a very unsuccessful 
constructed of cut-glass drops, 
i com —* —* —* 
Six Cu roughly 
ag idea of buo — 
so many masses of sol d 
ed over the heads of the audience, 
nst the 
form of the chandelier. A tre work, 
80 is carried round a part of the ceiling 
a double border enclosing a spi 
line, ornamented alternately with leaves and 
flowers. The trellis is also adapted to the whole 
of the fronts of the three tiers of boxes. The meshes 
this work are much too large for any richness 
of effect ; and as the ornaments suspended on it are 
very delicate, and cover but a small portion, the 
number of bare diagonal lines becomes distressing 
On the upper tier the ornament is 
merely a ribbon suspended from bows placed at 
intervals; the second tier consists of garlands 
— — — — 
wreaths. 
— wreathsare attached to the numerous columns 
at support the structure of the boxes, and er 
— jaa similarly —— to the —— : 
umns we na proscenium. me re 
—*** scarlet) and vallances are placed 
to the boxes; anda strip of red, with diagonal lines 
in iss from the proscenium, offering 
the most offensive absence of idea, and perfect 
littleness.. The stage portion of the theatre is 
covered in, with alternate stripes of yellow and 
white calico, with a few spare narrow tinsel lines, 
lan othe pn f bea oreciicient in 
repellant to 0! uty, ent in 
taste, and totally devoid of artistis knowledge. 
Whoever had the direction of the renovation of 
a 
e beautiful mate 
he had to employ without a successful issue. The 
——— — — 
naments ,w are erable 
beauty, —* by thee sharpnees and delicacy a 
play of light and shade seldom obtained in wood- 
of any extent. The bands employed for 
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any excuse shortness of time 

various parties were allowed to get the 

Pp eS 

represen under- 

taken on — tovtatnation of the Paamenale Con- 
certs. We hope then to see some of those 

mised French scenes, of which we have so 
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No. 9.—Tuomas Duncan, R.S.A., A.R.A. 


Att who love Art and estimate us must 
lament that the subject of this notice cannot be 
classed among the living ornaments of the British 
school. His premature death in the zenith of 
his career ved the Scottish Academy of one 
of its most members. 

Mr. Duncan was born on the 24th of May, 1807, 
at Kinclaven, in Perthshire, but was educated at 
Perth, whither his parents had removed shortly 
after his birth. He showed ae signs of 
the peculiar faculty which Nature given him, 
by —— every leisure moment in drawing 
such objects as struck his fancy, especially the 


ts of his young com ons; and while 
still at school he painted the whole of the scenery 
for a dramatic tation of “ Rob Roy,” 


represen 
conjunction with his schoolfellows, 


which he, in 
undertook to perform in a stable loft. His ts, 
however, i this use of his an un- 


profitable waste of time, hastened to remove him, 
and placed him in the office of a writer, with whom 
he served the allotted period of his engagement. 
Released from the dru of the desk, and more 
than ever desirous of accomplishing his favourite 
object, he at 1 procured the consent of his 
father to his ting Edinburgh, where he was 
eg under the able instruction of the now Presi- 
ent of the Scottish Academy, Sir William Allan. 
Duncan’s pre-eminent talent, fostered and directed 
by such a master, speedily deve itself; he made 
rapid p , and soon ou all his com- 
tors that most difficult nt—the 

wing of the human . The first picture 
which brought the artist into general notice was 
his ‘ Milkmaid’; and shortly after he exhibited 
his ‘Old Mortality’ and ‘ The Bra’ Wooer.’ The 
correct drawing, fine feeling, and masterly ex- 
ecution of these early wor ave indubitable 
poe of the future excellence of the artist, and 
is pr from this time was one of uninter- 
rupted improvement —so much so as to cause 
him to be appointed, at an unusually early age, to 
one of the professorships at the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy—that of colour, and subsequently to the 
chair of “‘ Drawing” in the same school: he was 
likewise enrolled among the members of that body. 
Having attained so much celebrity in his native 
country, Mr. Duncan naturally became desirous 
of submitting his compositions to the somewhat 
more fastidious scrutiny of the English connois- 
seur. He acco ly sent, in the year 1840, to 
the Royal Academy, his fine work, ‘ Prince Charles 
Ed and the hlanders entering Edinburgh 
after the Battle of Presten Pans ’—a production 
which those who may not have seen the original, 
must know from Mr. Bacon’s admirable — ing, 
now so widely circulated. This picture brought 
pie en oe at once into most favourable notice : 
it afforded abundant evidence of a very high order 
of merit—more than sufficient to counterbalance 
some defects in appropriateness of costume and in 
anomalous accessories ; and undoubtedly paved 
the way to his election in 1843 as an Associate of 


fessional brethren, 
and presented by them to the h Academy. 
Mr. Duncan died on the 25th of May, 1845, a 


the of thirty-eight. Had his life been 
longed, there. iz no question he would have 


and in every relation of domestic life he contriv 
to secure the esteem and affection of all him. 





No. 10,—Horatio M‘Cutiocs, R.S.A. 
artist is another example, though j i 
aye hem, the. on ol the preseding 

, Of the talent to be found in our northern 

of Art. It is an often-expressed opinion 

the nations of more southern countries 


own—the 
d their ’ of the 


Te 


) par 
attributes—that nowhere but in 
sunny climates, and beneath blue skies and 
temperature, can Art be successfully cul- 
; that the clouds and duiness of English 
ere are as totally unfitted to the free 
tire growth of artistical talent, as they are 
——— genuine — or the soft 
— tain to Mee — 
0 — 
The pele, be of thy notive 8 
Are cold, and dim, and grey ; 
Oh mid their clouds no more, 
Thy is far away 
- —S— blue waters roll,” &e. &e. 
ever was there a more fallacious doctrine than 
this, as is sufficiently proved by the writings of 
our , the exquisite harmonies of our native 
musical com » and more especi 
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Among these we must place high Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, who is a native of 5 ms where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his professional education 
in the atelier of a Mr. Knox, an artist of consi- 
poms utation as feally tn nal ainter in that 
city; but it was principally by a diligent and un- 
wearied study of the me Aas of — as de- 
_ in the exquisite scenery on the banks of the 
yde, the Kelvin, and the Carte, and in the ro- 
mantic views abounding in the Western High- 
lands, that the painter’s cil found its richest 
treasures, and turned them to a profitable ac- 
count; not so much as regarded the emolument 
he derived at that time from his productions, as 
for the exhibition of his talent, J— the wide field 
then — out before him for its free exercise. 
Though Mr. M‘Culloch practised his profession 
for some years in Glasgow, he experienced the 
truth of the observation—* No prophet is ted 
in his own country ;” he, therefore, removed to 
Edinburgh, in which city his works soon brought 
him fame and profitable remuneration. In 1 
having exhibited several pictures in the Ro 
Academy, — attracted the marked 
notice of the public, of his professional bre- 
thren, by whom he was soon elected an Associate, 
and on the first vacancy, in 1838, an Academician. 
The subjects of his pencil are wees national ; 
though in his choice he appears to hesitate between 
the woodlands and glens of the Lowlands, and the 
Highland lochs aad mountains; but the bias of 
his * seems now to incline cages to the —, 
where for some years past he usually spen 
several months during the sketching season, and 
from the lassies of which he has recently selected a 
wife. In Edinburgh, his stated place of ret 
his pictures are much sought after, and he is conse- 
quently kept in full employment. His works are 
scarcely known among us in the south, for we believe 
he has exhibited but once in London, and that wasin 
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THE EXPOSITION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART AT BRUSSELS, 1847. 


SECOND NOTICE. 
Tue assembling in a public exhibition a complete 


series of the productions of science, art, or handi- | the 


craft, throughout an entire elicits for 
itself the ultimate utility of undertaking. 
There can be no misunderstanding that the main 

development of the national 


intention is, by the 
industrial skil , to 


ployment for the wor 
bition has higher and more 


t its resources of em- 
classes. Such an exhi- 
opic motives 


than public amusement, or the tempting of curious 


strangers to travel thither for its ion; it is 
founded on those recognised of com- 
merce which, in their to the 


gating of a population in 


markets, and to the 











establishment of occasional fairs. The sale and 
interchange of commodities or manufactures are 
the ever recurring results of these lesser assem- 
blages; the Exposition at Brussels was doubtless 
a mercantile or commercial fair on a great scale, 
established for similar advantages to the com- 
— at large. os 

ese prospective in some 
degree tohave been —— the almost total 
absence of prices affixed to the numerous objects of 
manufacture which are adapted for extended use, 
either for home consumption, or to tempt the 
notice of foreign traders. It seems to have alto- 
gether escaped the consideration of the managers 
of the Exhibition, that the extension of purchases, 
and consequently the fabrication of articles, are 
totall or gay is = on the prices at which. they can 
be offer: A hea ility thus devolved 
on all the persons of rank or condition to whom 
the royal decree delegated the functions of uniting, 
in one vast repository, the best productions of eve 
department of manufacture in the kingdom. - 
though this decree went merely to establish and 
give form to the undertaking, still it was an im- 
plied and well-understood fact, that the tend 
was to promote the welfare of the people by the 
encouragement of their labours. 

A few exceptions, in regard to the deficiency we 
have referred to, there y were ; but in 
cases, prices were invariably affixed to single arti- 
cles of luxury, while all the simple productions, 
either of the first pr tion of the raw material, 
or of manufactures of general utility and service, 
were wholly unpriced. This seems to have been 
peomelgation of ‘the teppietions te. be, chesrved, 

rom’ tion 0 e to ts) 
issued op iow 19, = ————— vs * royal 

lecree of January 4, which origina e Exposi- 
tion, Among these regulations, it is ordered that 
prices current may be addressed to the governor 
of the province and also to the jury: 

The term ‘jury’ is here to ily num- 
ber of scientific persons, Govern- 
ment to examine every Exhibition 
and upon their judgment the Government would 
— Ts pas dean AAA Marlaped 
manufactures of an 
an advance in 2 previous vee 
were distinguished for recent establishment 
and manufacture in the country. A report of these 
prizes was ordered by authority to be presented to 
the minister and consuls of every foreign power. 
_ The tenth article further declared, that in those 
— Shon —* public, they Sachs be 

it be en- 
closed in sealed envelopes; then, by the interven- 
tion of the local authorities, addressed to the gover- 
nor of the provinee, who would forward to the 
Home Department (Departement de |’Interior). 
Any course more tortuous or injurious to the in- 
terests and extension of commerce could scarcely 
have been devised; but as a set off to what, even 
to the authorities, a palpable —— 


notices were 
articles contributed, relative to their technicalities, 
surmounted, or results ob- 
however. 


; 


application, obs 
tained. Not a thought, A the 


quality, would tempt the manufacturer to suppl: 
for — cna F 





The reason that could be for the 

inten Gots eas ) is, 

oe —— thought it 
cost of their goods shop 

and small retailers should have the seale of their 


published by authority. A manufacturer’s name 
was ae the simple address of the 
city or | ity, os Seaseels, Je . In 
Brussels, for example, there is no or con- 


* the addresses of the ago | 
as in London or Paris; no one co 


name, in the catalogue, as residentina city. Any 
inquiry made of a retail esman was met by 
a suspicious shrug, sufficiently indicative of the 
actuating motive. However, to obviate this ap- 
parent want of publicity, some few placed their 
cards of address in the saloons; it would appear 
the legislation of the country was bent upon ob- 
structing the full development of trading pursuits, 
as every business card of address is treated as an 
advertisement, and requires a stamp on it, under 
a Seton Ui The stamp is circular, en the 
Belgian Lion, with a significant 1. C. (one centime), 
and the words “‘ Timbre d’avis Brabant.” 

In these days of the advocacy of free trade 
principles, some of the other impediments to the 
extension of commerce in Belgium may be ad- 
verted to with advantage. By the law of ‘Pa- 
tentes,’ or permissions to carry on any industrious 

ursuit, the party is bound to make a declaration 
in advance, of the amount of business and number 
of workmen he proposes to employ in the current 
year. He is taxed accordingly; should an oceca- 
sion arise from a sudden or temporary increase of 
demand, and he be tempted to seek the assistance 
or give employment to a single workman more 
than the number he is taxed for, he is liable to a 
penalty of 800 francs, for the contravention of his 
* Patente.’ * 

In our preceding number we alluded to the 
scantiness of employment for a large portion of 
able and willing hands in Belgium, and the hopes | 
excited by the national y of its industrial 
resources. The Government has called forth the 
Exhibition by its act, and having tested the 
capability of the nation, it will require the utmost 
wisdom to be employed in giving effect to the 
furtherance of the important object. England 
has taken the lead of the world in the new doc- 
trine of emancipation of commerce, and sooner or 
later all the nations uy ogy *2— in 
carrying it out. Like the inven ting, 
or the appliance of steam, it will become universal 
and irresistible. Those nations will profit the 
most and become the most prosperous which are 
earliest in its adoption; and in an equal ratio will 
the others descend into the be ee —— 
upon a eo unemploy on. 

ce in the south, with her prohibitions of all 
manufactures whatever, in metal, glass, or leather, 
and nearly so in all textile stuffs, is to Belgium a 
useless and defiant neighbour. Holland on the 
northern side, never relaxing the stringent notions 

















distance than with the t countries of 
France and Holland. This is a question for the 

Government, in its movement forward, to 
explore. But the heavy postage is the most fatal 
interdiction to free communication in commerce. 
An American writer has strenuously urged the 


\ the 
trade of the 


adoption of an ocean penny postage, as 
tl 


here possible to the 
nited States, independen 
be derived 


from 


kindred and friends, The advan 


confer on Belgium, by taking the initiative in the 
SF ee 


of the blessi to 
Seaiennhentions of 
it would 


matter, can At present, the 
Fy yen of one ing for a letter, much increased 
it happens a few grains more, by con- 


— 


taining slight samples or 
such as manufacturers’ books of patterns, is at the 
present time an intolerable restriction upon com- 
munication, and is evidently 


possible b the public 
¢ mers’ sh 


in the statio: 


documents, 


as much as 


sale of our postage stamps 


in Brussels, for the avowed 


purpose of bein to letters privately con- 
veyed by — and posted by them fo the 
receiving boxes on their arrival in England. 

The influence of such a tax is strongly apparent 
in our public journals, which rarely convey any 
news ct from that country; a few extracts 
from the abridged paragraphs that appear in the 
Parisian newspapers, are nearly all we receive from 
Belgium. Another proof is, that we never hear 
in land of any of the literary productions of 
the active press of Brussels, although it teems 
with original works ; nor do vings or litho- 
graphic productions ever n our printseller’s 
shops. Thus Belgium, although plentifully tra- 
versed by pleasure-seeking parties, is yet almost 
isolated from foreign commercial relations. The 
only two ports it possesses are deficient in enter- 
prise or transit, notwithstanding their connection 
with the whole of central Europe by a perfect plan 
of railway communication. 

We have diverged more than usual in our ar- 
ticle on the Exposition of Brussels into matters 
that scarcely appertain to our course ; but we con- 
fess our attac t toa country still rich with 
the treasures of painting and architecture, and 
where decorative art has spread its appliances 
with a lavish hand in the us cath ¢ and 
Sree coe ithe Suga] and industrious people, 
our a ustrious " 
——— habits assimilating more to those of 
our own country than any others of the great 
continental f , begets a kindred feeling like 
unto brotherhood, and we wish in conjunction 
with their admirable School of Modern Art, 


to say:— 


** Ours are the pone peace, 
To live ve, like brothers, all 
Embellish 4g 


We now proceed to notice the contributions of 
other exhibitors to the Exposition at Brussels. 
The manufacture of Glass is one in which the 
Exhibition was very rich, and it was of the most 
attractive kind, from the kling brilliancy of the 
many collected ey essrs. CAPPELLEMANS, 
Arnz, Deny, & Co., of St. Vaast, near Mons, con- 
tributed an extensive collection of specimens from 
the most o of useful service, to the 
more elaborate for the boudoir or the 
toilette. A novel application may be cited of this 
material, in the tops of two round tables, each of 
about four and three feet (English measure) in 
diameter. These slabs were veined in a variety of 
greenish tints, intermingled with tawny hues; the 
colours , something 
like the jasper: the effect was very beau- 
tiful, from the exquisite polish of the surface 
which reflected, like a mirror, any object placed 
thereon. These brilliant novelties wns Se 


as cts to articles of furniture, 


various ways, 

now that it is freed by a wise of government, 
from the absurd trammels of ns. 
One of the most im t manufactories of orna- 


mental glass works is that of L. ZovpE & Co., 

ur. A depétof the great variety of articles 
at Nanctared by thie firm is established in the 
Rue St. Christophe, at direc- 
tion of L. jun. Here may be seen, in their 
extensive warehouses, an interesting collection of 
their numerous productions. These comprise all 
kinds of coloured glass we are acquainted with 
the general term of Bohemian, although it 
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is evident that the manufacture of ornamental 
glass ware is more expanded than the name im- 
plies: we supply some examples, although none 
of them possess much merit. 








The glass we have here figured is not remark- 
able for form, but for a si achievement of 
fabrication. the imitations of the ancient 
glass ware of Venice many specimens are met 
with, being worked into a variety of slender glass 
filaments, in devices of running lines variously 
intertwined. This glass, which stands about a 
foot in height, was composed in the cup with 
thirty different patterns, or ‘dentelles,’ as the 
manufacturer termed them, and we were assured 
that the difficulty of perfecting this unique ex- 
ample could scarcely be understood. Our cut 


| 











can merely portray the form, and its divisions 
into the thirty spaces, to contain so many varying 
combinations, 








A variety of flower-vases, as seen by the prints 
were alternately striped with vivid colours, an 





transparent ‘dentelles.’ For lustre of material 


and brilliancy of hue, they could not be exceeded; 





and the great number of articles executed in this 


arrangement was very s . 




















In another material, called cristal jaspé 
were a number of Somer pares Aegean, and ory 
similar to those we use for the c ampagne wines. 
They are semi-opaque, and the colours are run in 
wavy i lar lines: the effect is but tolerably 
, when worked in larger vases, of which there 


were four specimens. 





We are not disposed to say much in favour of 
the forms, excepting that they are undoubted! 
typical.of Flemish art. In every article not imi- 
tative of any recognised style, the redundancy of 
form and fulness of outline prevail. The pil- 
grim’s gourd has furnished the leading idea of a 
vast variety of fictile ware in thenorthern countries 
of Europe. The following are varieties of the 
same class; the ornaments are sufficiently ex- 
— of their destination to contain bouquets; 
n execution and colour they are — ual to any 
fancy work in glass hitherto produ The forms, 
as we have observed, are of a poor order, and we 
insert them nar | as examples of what the Exhi- 
bition contained—leaving our readers to estimate 


| VL — 








A pair of vases of the antique amphora form, in the 
— or glass composition, called ‘ hyalite, 
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were remarkably graceful in design, but being 
destitute of ornament, were noticeable only for 





that and the unusual height, being at least two 
English feet. Indeed there were specimens exhi- 
bited by Messrs. ZoupE of description of 
glass, from lamp-g' , and others, to the most 
recherché ornamental objects. It is in the filla- 
gree, or cristal filigrané, that the most enticing 
specimens were displayed. We have been pro- 
mised by the manufacturer the details of the pro- 
cess of fabrication, for insertion in our Journal. 

The other varieties of manufacture consisted of 
ribboned glass, and others of colours, engraved in 
figures, to show the transparent base. 





_Brodier Christaens of Brussels a 
vice of cut glass for dessert of unusual beauty. I 
consisted of a grand centre- called 
of three stages, surroun 
upwards of three feet in 
besides Sour laze ve fe eae tor leas 

ides four vases for com- 
potiers, four emailer six decanters for 
water, and six decanters Tag oagane The 


produced a corresponding 
colours. The glass was of most beautiful 
— and colour, and was in the plain state 
~ ished to M. Christaens by Zoude and Co. of 
amur. 
The following is engraved from this centre- : 
it gives the form merely, and that is not without 





merit; but its princi 
from the brilliancy of 
of the cutting. 


lal 5 ’ 
AA\ 4, 
— 


— 
a / “i a7 


=~ (Go 


is searcely developed by 


Mi) 


Cr 


hl Mh 
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il 
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on conversation with 


claims to notice arise | land and Germany two nt 
e crystal and the sharpness | style called —— in France and’ Be on 


a good work in England ; 
* some examples of the 
thie in furniture are 
occasionally produced.* 
In the intreductory re- 
marks with which we 
commenced, in this num- 
ber, our second notice of 
the Exposition in Brus- 
sels, we adverted to some 
of the impediments to the 
free course of commerce 
now existing and en- 
forced by the laws of Bel- 
ium. fabrication of 
ture is one of the 
handicrafts most skilfully 
executed 1 the joint la· 
bours of the carver and 
the cabinet-maker. The 
principal cost of manufac- 
turing the most finished 
and ornamented articles 


is the price of the work- 
Pp; yet, as if to 
tepress adornment of 


— with objects ~ 
vantageous to the work- 
ing —— a tax is 
evied of a per cen’ on 
the —— of tha thole 
furnishing contents of 
—_ house, le an- 
* . Therefore, 12 
e ts 

the Sells Ges throughout 
the country a bareness 
of household necessaries, 
a kind of mock gen- 
tility, composed of stain- 
ed wood, lacquered brass, 
calico window curtains, 
and a variety of simula- 
tions, chosen universally 
to reduce the valuation 
——— 
uently the tax pay- 

able thereon. In the 
mansion, or rather palace 
it may be termed, of one 
of the most illustrious 
subjects of the kingdom 
of am, a duke of 
the est rank and of 
ancient title, it may be 
safely averred that the 
whole contents of his 
abode in furni- 

ture and household ap- 
purtenances would not 
sell for a thousand 
pounds, although the 
walls of his picture gal- 
lery are adorned with 
po Magy ot wg a 4 
, some of whic 

—* ly worth this 
amount, des the trea- 
sures of a. and 
an inestimable library, all 
which articles are not 
subjected to the —_ 
sitions levied on chairs 
and tables. We found, 
several manufacturers, 


that the only hope of sale they had for the 


beautiful and expensive 
much credit to the N: 


actions which did so 
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The chair here represented is made of ebony, and i 
7 ing-room chair, in the style called Louis — It" is a 
with the most minute precision, and the style of ornament is 
scrupulously adhered to, as it exists in the most accredited re. 
mains we now ;_ they are highly polished throughout 
having the 1 details borne out by ‘mat’ gilding. The 
damask seat and back are not less appropriate in design to the 
elegant frame-work they fill up, Another beautiful easy chair 
came from the same factory ; it is called a ‘ Comfortable ;’ the out- 
line was flowing and graceful. — 

The task is always pleasing when we can bear personal testi- 
mony to the artistic acquirements of an extensive manufacturer 
and one who is thoroughly imbued with true feeling for decorative 
art. We had the satisfaction of examining the working draw- 
ings, and of remarking upon the careful study with which every || 
detail had been perfected for the articles in the Exhibition. It was 
not only in these examples, but in every other object of deco- 
rative furniture made in these work-shops that the same care and 
ability are employed ; and we were permitted to look over hundreds 
of drawings made to scale, for carvers, or ornamentists, and to 
view the workmen in the various ateliers of the establishment 
occupied in the several processes requisite to complete the several 
works. The ware-rooms were amply stored with rich specimens 
and well repay a lengthened visit. The establishment of M. Wall- 
aert is conducted upon principles so artistic, that we may at 
a future time devote an article in our Journal entirely to a 
lengthened description of it, accompanied by numerous illustra- 
tions of its variety of ornamental furniture, so eminently adapted 
for the boudoir or the drawing-room. 

Another cabinet came from the factory of Lovis Hoocstor,, | 
Rue Haute Porte, in Ghent. The material of which it is made js 
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Among the manufacturers of furniture whose works in the 

Exhibition were highly honourable for skill of execution and 
ure artistic design, we gladly name M. A. WALLAERT, of 
o. 7,.Rue 4’Arenberg, in Brussels. The first and most 

important of his contributions is an ‘ Armoire 4 Armes.’ 

As its name implies, it is a closet or cabinet of noble pro- 
portions, destined to contain the fowling-pieces, fire arms, or 
other implements of the chase and war, befitting a sportsman 
or officer of high rank. The idea of thus appropriating a 
| magnificent piece of furniture is a novelty; the effect would 

be admirable if placed in the hall of some country mansion 
where the owner was a lover of the dog and gun, as it would 
a the plate-glass windows, a view of the double- 
barreled ‘Joe Mantons,’ fishing implements, powder-horns, 
and other paraphernalia of sport; constituting quite a new 
feature of adornment by creating a hunting or spo 
armoury in our rural palaces, The ‘Armoire’ is appropri- 
| ately decorated, at the pediment, by a group of dogs and a stag ; 
enii with es horns are the ornaments of the les. 
t is formed entirely of oak, unstained, typical of the h thy, 
robust, and manly pursuits to which the contents are devo 
The style of the design is that of the Renaissance, highly 
studied in the minutest details; by the form adopted, the arms 
admit of being excellently seen; when so filled, it could not 
fail of - admired for the novelty of so appropriate an 
article of ture; it may lead to the adoption of a new 
luxury and display of cultivated taste by a class possessing 
ample means, but usually supposed to be indifferent to the 
refinements of art. 

Another magnificent double cabinet by the same maker, imi- 
|| tative ef the ancient Boule cabinets, merited notice; the 
|, inlaid ornaments and the bronze mountings in or molu, were 
\ + mayan ae and adapted to the grand dimensions of 

e article. 
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irely of rose-wood, brilliant! ; the Re- 
— eaas has enucclanlenteaied on tho Godan, 
which is treated with massiveness of parts 


Jaboration of detail is not forgotten. We 
while the e ftself, is any fruitful so 
books and newspapers 


spoke of it in our former number, and had full per- 
mission of the proprietor to make a drawing for 
illustration when we visited his establishroent at 
Ghent; but difficulties arose with the subordinates 
at the Exposition, and it was not until one of the 

ighest functionaries in Belgi in our 
behalf in the most liberal manner, 
and gave ex commands to the little officials 
that our should be taken, and they should 
cease to exact in every case the written permission 
of the proprietors, that we were enabled to make 
drawings for illustration. Our illustrations would 
have been more profuse, but for these difficulties 


* during a sojourn poor woe 


gives an extensive 


literature of the country 
urce, excepting for religious 
to the reprinting of French copyright works on 
cheap paper and smaller f 

works are also incl vie 








blishment at Leghorn, for the supply of Italy, and 
another at Leipzic, to inundate fe whole of, Ger- 
many. Nor are we without a stream of this falsi- 
fied current of the De Kocks, Souliés, and 
others, which may be found in some shop-windows 
of the Bur and t-street. 

It may —2 that where such an 
abundance of . is created, there will be 
equally a spartan, bean branch of trade co-existent 
to bind them. The Exhibition did not lack ample 
contributions from numerous persons in the 
various branches of book-binding. Many of these 
had no further interest than the solidity requisite 
for the -counting-house ; but in the ornamental 
branches they were of the highest beauty. We en- 
grave the outlines of three specimens contributed 

y P.C. Scuaveye, of Brussels. We can only 





and the incony ce ; 

artists in maki — ta 
assemblage. ‘.‘he consequen ay re- 
tarded on giving the cut of his Cabinet, 
and several others, which came too late for 
e ay . 

‘he Exhibition, notwithstanding the ill- 
placed and distant locality chosen, was 
always much crowded, and on the days of 

atuitous admission, filled to repletion ; 
the inconvenient space left for visitors 
very contracted passages. Once ent . 
the spectator was compelled to follow the 
course of the stream, and sometimes re- 
minded, if disposed to loiter in his investiga- 
tions, to move on, but always with great 
civility. To turn back to view any article 
was impossible, and we uently had to 
pursue the entire course of perambula- 
tion to the door of departure, and re-enter 
the Exhibition, if we wished to refer to any 
thing we had 

Among the varieties that deserve to be 
noticed, are a tabernacle and work-table, rich 
in ornament and entirely gilt, by. L. Jour- 
DAIN, of Ghent. ; 

_A prie-dieu, by N. DecHarnevx,’ of 


of great precision and sharpness, the design 
hav Os gs expressed, without being over- 
0 


A funeral monument, intended tobe erected 
in the Cemetery of Ghlin to the —*—— 
General de Rigny, seulptured in stone 
the quarries of Rombaux, would put toshame, for 
its —* and severe grace of form, the contents 
of all the stone-mason’s yards in the New Road, 
where we meet but al ty oe _ of the 
sarcophagus, surmounte acup and cover, 
with a towel placed over it. A’ por St of -the 
New Road funeral vases would show the utter 
debasement of art, if placed in juxta position with 
those bequeathed to us by the ancients. 

_ JoserH Loret, of Lacken, has constructed an 
instrument which er be placed on an 0- 
a 


forte, and by 

on the kaya. sud petfveias oa air or quadrille that 
may be pricked on a plane placed in it. 
The size is not more than sixteen inches long, and 
— ee 

The Sax Horns of Messrs. have been 
a source of enjoyment to the musical world, for 
some time, in all our London concerts, and every- 











where elicited a justly merited , both for 
—— a Romer ime 
ather, ‘our ; sweetness of tone 
and of —— to 


** 
instruments. Alnough there ae many mo kno 
— 


why the horns were herns, a — 
number have, without —— t was 
an abbreviation of Saxon v was attached to 


the instrument. This was the more easily ted 
as the accomplished —— have made them 


ments, named Sax, in Brussels, where he keeps a 
shop. The invention has the approbation of 
the authorities of the War Department in France, 
Frenth Oorsesmest i — 
e t to t 
the service with a set of Ags Ait instruments. 
Probably the same course will be gradually adopted 
tea peop 
usi . our neigh- 
bours ; in them nobly 
us during their mi rat Se 








ve the outlines in our representations although 
ey may conyey a general idea of the 
ornament ; but 





e exquisite finish, and th 














of the gilding and colours, can only be appreciated 
by an 


Of these two specimens we have only given one 
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d@’heures. Mr. Schavaye also exhibited imitations 
of the early of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries, many of which he has skilfully executed 
for the precious books in the library 


the Duke 





executed with it, and a group of 
ing the ‘Descent from 


"he their 


e Cross.’ 


factory several s may be seen of religious 
figures, saints, &c., and bas-reliefs, adapted for 
panels over doors, or fire-places ; in fact 











a rather ruccessful application of the 
designs of fine art in the novel material. 
Messrs. Hiver and Migeot decorated the 
interior of the Theatre at Ghent, in 


1839, when papier maché was made use 
of for the first time in Belgium. 

A great number of iron cas , of 
parts applicable to the ornamen of 


various objects, and of small] statuettes, 
very excellently executed, came from the 
great foundry of Marche-les-Dames, 
near Namur, belonging to H. 8. H., 
the Duke pbD’ARENBERG, under the 
direction of M. A. FaBre. 

The large church chandeliers, cover 
for a baptismal font, antique lamps. 
and other works in copper. and 
bronzed, from the factory of F. BLAVIER, 
of Liege, were worthy of examination 
for the merit of their forms, a pair of 
chandeliers of wrought iron, in the man- 
ner of the Berlin iron-work, were well 
executed by F. HELDENSTEIN, of Ixelles, 
near Brussels. 

Messrs. Mazgnnovt, of Ghent, exhi- 
bited a number of works in iron, chased, 
principally in Corinthian capitals, or 
elaborate cornices, adapted for the va- 
rieties of stoves made use of for heating 
the houses in this country. Most of 
the designs are from the antique, or the 
cinque cento, and so far 
display a better taste than 
any of the iron work exe- 
cuted in England, There 
is another class of iron 
work much used in Bel- 
gium, as open paneling for 
external = they are 
seen everywhere, 
nerally the design is of the 
most elaboratecontrivance, 
displayi a remarkable 
combination of graceful 
forms. 

The ag of warming 
apartments by stoves on 
the continent, differs mate- 

















— — — 


d’Arenberg, at we ven bey perfect fac-similes 


of the » which become worn or de- 
cayed, by the scholar’s thumb, or the 

progress of time. C. Onperzert, of 
Ghent, deserves to be named for a superb 
bin -im moroceo; and F. Demesmarxken, of 
Brussels, for a small book with a beautifully chased 


Id 
brillian 


clasp, — of go and silver intermixed, and 
In , 5. Vannove, of St. Pierre, 


Capelle, e a statue represen our 
Saviour standing, very artistically treated. 
It is in objects for re uses that the luxury 
ot ow and gilding Lay Aa A the fullest 
x 3 pains ito 
obtain the tof 
—— —* are tiful in —— coun- 
y —— ALTERS- 
ScuILpgrs, attractions for the pious and 


e thy. 

Josse Michiels, of Antwerp, contributed a large 
co of statuettes and busts, silvered and giit 
by the galvano-plastic process. A very beautiful 





on them | it communicates by a tube entering 
purchasers among the | therein to carry 
Thus the stove becomes an integral 
article of furniture, occupying a very 
important position 
during the winter season, 
the regularity and simplici of gene- 
| ral form and cheap ma is capa- 
| ble of receiving a profusion of deco- 


| 


statuette of the Virgin had the two precious | 


metais intermixed the same process on the 
single 7. Some fi 
and porcelain, it by the same gal- 
method, and the pod appeared to 5* 
been very successfully conducted. 

Jules Geruzet ted several articles in 
plaster, cause of them bronzed ; some imitations of 
old carvings in this material were suffici- 
ently sangeve in texture; and here S. Jecer, 
jun,, of Namur, also exhibited a collection of 
plaster casts, and terracotta 
the galvanic 

lion in 
same means, 

Messrs. Hiven and Migzor are manufacturers 
in the useful substance of Papier Maché, and ex- 
hibited a table of very clever design, entirely 


were 


pen 

other articles, formed of | of the richly veined 
| marbles with which the 
—— hight pe- 
| abound, and hig’ 

| lished, is — 
loyed for the top; the 
[sangha of the front 
is of sheet iron, upon 
which the ornamental 


res, bronzed by | casti 
, and 28 chased sembl 
m, made in 1617, bronzed by the | ture 
combining and attach- 
ing the composition or- 
naments on a flat sur- ~ 
face or a moulding. 


/ 


employ in England. Our grates are 
universally fixed into the chimney 
opening, with open fires; with the 
exception of some closed grates used 
in halls, or on staircases ; many va- 
rieties of the latter kind are of recent 
introduction, boasting of inventor's 
names, and patented, notwithstanding 
the greater number of them have been 
always in constant use ab The 
class we are about. to notice, is 
generally of a cubical form, 


ration at .a small ex- 


rially from the mode we 


uare, and placed im the room in 
vance of the chimney, with which 


off the smoke, 
in apartments 
and from 


se. A slab of one 


Co 





The following are sufficient to a 
idea of the decorative qualities A did eres 
appendage of winter comfort. The examples by 
—* ror pgs — were very numerous, and 
contributed a very sho of the whole i- 
bition, gy — of Ag * 
polished o e iron foundation. 
Among others whose ‘ Poéles’ were distinguished 
for artistic excellence, J. Matuys, A. Samen 
and Martuys pe CLERCH, merit notice. Other 
articles of similar material, such as iron safes 
to contain valuable books, papers, &c., were pro- 
joes. | —* although * ——— 

jects, as are common. ut wt 0 * 
tion is not bron excited. oF pe 

Those which we have engraved are from the 
factory of Norbert Lamal, Rue de Lacken, Brus- 
sels, The first and third cuts are formed of iron 


only, with the «ng Soak seer og igh! ilt; the 
appearance is very rich, the 
sessing uncommon lustre from the fling os 


of iron'on which the devices are placed. The 
may be cited as almost the only articles whieh 
afford notices for our artisans to improve upon. 
Hitherto our own iron * has — * tinguished 

a singular absence o uw though many of 
the Birtingham and Coalbrockdale woduenoae 
are not deficient in the covering of the surface. 
The fender of our third example is singularly 
effective, as well as the side scrolls, or brackets, 
which formed supports to small ornaments. 
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8 ove riveted, re- 
g in process pic- 
fratnes with tar by 
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The one we here insert is square in its general | surface is divided. The fender is always attached 


form, with intricate 





is merely balustraded with scrolls, a la Renaissance, 
upon the angles. All the ornaments of this 
stove are richly gilt. The effect of the porcelain 
panels, the gilt mouldings, and other ornaments, 
renders it sumptuous in the extreme. The fender, 
being uninteresting in design, we have omitted 
in our print. 

We have always been desirous of noting, in our 
pages, the progress of the Fine Arts in the several 








painted on | permanently, and th : ¥ 
white porcelain slabs in the panels into which the —— y, and the design of it enters into the 


arrangement, In the present example it 





countries of Continental Europe, and we are not 
the less ambitious of being instrumental of making 
known the actual condition of the decorative arts 
in conjunction with manufactures, among our 
foreign neighbours. In the great Exposition of 
National Industry, which took place in Paris in 
1844, we undertook the task of displaying, with 
illustrations, the existing state of decorative art 
in the vast kingdom of France. We have now 
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endeavoured to the same task with the 
lesser open | Belgium. It was not that we 
hoped to produce in our engravings much or any- 
t that would be advantageous in originating 
felicitous ideas for our own manufacturers, but as 
a course of duty marked cut for us, by the princi- 
ples we profess, in the destination of our Journal 
towards numeroussubscribers, who are so zealously 
engrafting the graces of art upon the components 
of our comfort or utility, For these persons we 
should have been glad to have filled our pages with 
a greater profusion of illustrating cuts. e have 
already sketched the impediments of our allotted 
task; still we are to believe we have 
given a fair sample of the nt state of Deco- 
rative Art in Belgium. e can bear full testi- 
mony to the manual dexterity of the workmen in 
ms Teadin g — — + rag the fulfilment 

eir portion elicits the possession of great 
skill in fabrication. In the ornamental A er 
ment of the manufacturer’s art, the great reliance 
is, however, evidently upon the designs of the 
French, We believe very little encouragement is 
afforded to designers, and there exists no public 
School of ; although every city and town 
boasts the establishment of an Academy of Arts, 
where pupils are gratuitously instructed in draw- 
ing the figure. Decorative Art in Belgium, there- 
fore, is purely imitative of their southern neigh- 
bours, and as the caprice of fashion runs there, so 
do they follow its variations. The style of the 
Renaissance now takes the lead, and its influence 
is * on all artieles seulptured in stone or 
marble, on the forms and ornament of furniture, 
in the iron work, paper-hangings, and a multitude 
of minor articles. 

In a careful review of the numerous articles 
contributed by more than a thousand ‘ exposants,’ 
a vast enumeration might be made of items of 
importance, utility, even of the commonest 
necessity, which did not appear, Superficially, 
this might be attributed to another but the true 
cause, which is, that Belgium is dependent on 
surrounding nations for a great number of these 

icles, from the absence of any establishment in 
the country which produces them; and this too 
among a people whose handicraft is fully equal to 
their execution. One of the writers on this sin- 
gee deficiency has enumefated more than two 

undred manufactured articles, some of the first 
importance, and others of extensive consumption, 
which are im from foreign countries, not 
one of which is at the present moment produced 
at home, 

To encourage those manufacturers who en- 
countered considerable expenditure in 
preparing unusual specimens of their 
relative arts, the government esta- 
blished a kind of Art-Union Lottery. 
A pac aay: Bre Pag om out * = 
members fo e Directing y; 
designated “ La Commission Direc- 
trice,”’ who were nominated by the 
Royal Ordnance. The selected com- 
mittee was authorised to purchase 
productions which were the dis- 
ti ornaments of the Exhibi- 
tion, to the amount of the sum taken 
for tickets. The price of tickets was 
fixed at 10 francs each, and among 
the articles chosen the committee 
we remarked principally those on which 
the decorative one * received ye 
full on © oyment, to 
ae the * The amount 
received the sale of these tickets 
we believed to have been considerable 
from the number of expensivel adorned 
articles which were labe to have 
been “ purchased by the committee,” 
We must not omit to say that the Ex- 
hibition was open gratuitously to the 

on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 

, from 10 to 3 o’clock, and on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
at the same hour, on 7* of half 
a frane for a ticket o on, 
ted by the directors of the two 
Roepital of St. Gertrude and the Ur- 
, to whose service the sums 

thus received were devoted. Tuesday 
was as a private day for the 
members of the commission and the 
Jury. On the free days of admission 

thronged. 
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THE THREE DIVISIONS OF GOTHIC 


ARCHITECTURE. 


development of public taste, within the last 
few years, has classified the various styles of orna- 
mental design, and is pursuing the study of them 


in their and tion, or in other words, 
yp emer nad with consider- 
able and results. The Gothic 


t good 
een almost ly adopted as the 
style > —— y * a 
their urtenances. Screens, tables, candle- 
>» Se mag wmrng altar-rails, aud canopies, have 





recently come into such request, and are at the 
t moment so much in demand, that we are 


manufacturer. The Decorated style was followed 
by the ‘P dicular,’ and dates from about 
the year 1377; when the most enrich- 
ments were built upon the simple forms of pre- 
vious centuries, when t and crocketed 
;innacle rose in profusion above to cano- 
pies, and art became not only the profession, but 
the passion of the . The long era through 
which this style modifications, 
flourished, caused its great universality, and may 
account for its being, in our own time, more 
warmly studied, and more correctly understood, 
than either of its predecessors. Its adoption in 
the erection of her Majesty’s New Palace, at 
Westminster, has caused a fresh impetus among 





for an ornament so prevalent in dicular 
pce dente ——— to with 
good effect, for troduction into the d s both 
of architectural details and ecclesiastical iture 


of all descriptions and in all materials. 

The sculptor, after the production of some figure 
or group of religious ency requires a canopy 
to surmount it. In the fabrication of chalices 
candlesticks, and similar works either in metal or 
other substances, the canopy may be introduced, 
particularly in that of such vessels which is 
termed the knop. anopies (designed, however, 
bier form — anata oy cy 

per of stain lass 
windows in the style; eae the 
figures, which, under such 





the art of wood- , and 
— oe — * may 
be done at long-neg- 
lected branch of ornamental 
art. The Gothic style (for 

blic and private ingenuity 

ve failed to substitute a 
term more expressive and 
better understood in every 
county in Europe) was, some 
time since, divided by Rick- 
man into three great divi- 
sions—the ‘ Early English,’ 
the ‘Decorated,’ and the 
*‘ Perpendicular ’— and such 
a nomenclature now defies 
alteration, since it has al- 
ready become alike familiar 








to the architect, the o 
tive, and the artist. Or the 


first period, little remains of 
what our ancestors executed 
in wood, though among the 
etone scul es of the time, in the Cathedrals of 

Durham, in, and Salisbury, are to be met 

with some of the most *8 enrichments ever | 
produced by art; but altar-rail, engraved | 
above, and lately carved for Christ-church, Endell | 
Street, by Mr. ers, from the design of his son, 
evinces all the elegant feeling of which the style 
is susceptible in oak. Of second period, or 
‘ Decorated,’ more is to be said, and in a future 
number we give some examples wrought by 
the same chisel, and which cannot fail to be of 
interest to the amateur, and of usefulness to the 








artists and artisans, and it is now the aim equally 
of the brass-founder, the smith, the sculptor, the 
ornamentalist, and the wood-carver, while its ap- 
plication at the present day bids fair to rival that 
of the fifteenth century. The carved canopy, of 
which we subjoin a r Eeean, wee opnoutek 
a year or two back, by Mr. ers, for the magni- 
ficent castle of the Earl Ys gw hong It was 
wrought in oak, with most delicate elaboration 
and finish, and afterwards gilt and emblazoned, 
according to the custom of our ancestors. The 
utility of such an example must be apparent to all, 
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circumstances, occupy the 
—— ights are usually 
Pp upon pedestals, of 
which the enrichments con- 
sist of — ork cor- 
respon wi e above. 
Again the font-cover and the 
reredos alike claim the intro- 
duction of this same species 
of enrichment; but we may 
here notice an error into 
which some manufacturers 
of the present day some- 
times fall in their too servile 
imitation of details, which, 
whatever might have been 
their end and aim, before 
the close of the ‘Ages of 
Faith’ in England, not only 
are without meaning to our 
extended —— but to 
a considerable extent, tend 
to disgust that pure and re- 
fined taste which is certain 
to follow the high state of 
modern civilization, We re- 
fer to the awfully ue 
heads and figures with which 
our ancestors were fre- 
iii] quently pleased, and possibly 
"ne some then substantial 
purpose, to adorn the pendants of their canopies. 
might be worshipped on the bended knee, 
And yet the second dread command be free, 
Their likeness is not found in earth, or air, er sea.” 
The foliage of the Gothic style is so abundantly 
luxurious, so capable of imaginative treatment, 
and so various in its forms, that there is never any 
occasion to repeat in works either of stone or 
wood, subjects which, when introduced into a 
Christian edifice, the eye turns from with horror, 
though it learns to tolerate similar examples which 
have beeome venerable from antiquity. 
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PICTURE-DEALING. 


A migratory collection of pain untruly 
represented —— — — 
have heretofore denounced—made its appearance 
in Norwich during the latter days of tember. 
That they were the property of same itinerant 
picture-broker, we cannot question—the style of 
the catalogue, the illiterate remarks, the 
descriptions of some of the lots that have run the 
— of auetioneering and sale-room 
tricks through, at least, a dozen of our provincial 
cities—of which we have heard, and, no doubt 
through many of which no tidings have reached 
us—are ample proofs of identity. We do not, 
however, war with one individual; we take him 
as an ultra type of a discreditable . 

The catalogue occupies ten rape, > veee Be 
price of one shilling is affixed ; titlepage, like 
many shop-windows, contains the cream of the 
shop, and inducts the reader to an unparalle 
sale of paintings of the highest character :~— 
‘‘ Messrs. William Spelman and Son” accordingly 
“solicit the special attention of the nobility, clergy, 
gentry, and cognoscenti to one of the most im- 

rtant picture-sales with which they have been 
8 in the course of their open surpassing 
any which have taken place in this or the adjoining 
—— and pag dh they, “ ead nye ee , 

ortunate men, to be so plethoric of money duri 

‘ universal crisis), “having mzde a oem A ir | 
advance on this a collection, will sell 
them by auction, tw# any reservation,” &c. &c. 
The reader will, of course, expect to find all the 
greatest names that have illustrated Art the 
Sogee, and he wil Yon Sen sdeh of telah over-geeged 
e, and he will run the over 
with the abundant feast. 

We avow with exceeding satisfaction that the 
plot failed. Buyers proved shy—the bi 


scarcely amounted to nibbles—the fish were not 
hooked —and “Spelman and Son” spoke, upon 
their honour, of the great advance had made 


they 

in imploring accents. They were not pitied. The 
affair broke down, the amount of purchases did 
not cover the expenses, and the ificent 
collection was carted off to find another locality 
where an auctioneer will have the hardihood to 
say to his neighbours that he has advanced a 
large sum of money on the mass of wretched 
aubed trash. As a specimen of the quality we 
so designate, let us record Lot 8, by Sir A. W. 
Callcott, R.A., £1. 10s.; another, ny: same 
t master, £1; Creswick, £2. 2s.; W. Collins, 
.A., ‘The Shrimpers,’ with ten lines of admi- 

* of the chef- — £8. 8s., —— 
ive years ago the same pedlar 
brought his waite to Norwich, and is a to have 
made sales to the amount of some hundreds of 
unds. A friend of our t bought of 
im an undoubted “Francia” for £300. At his 
decease, lately, the heirs, wishing to realize the 
property, sold the “‘ undoubted ** including 
another “ valuable original,” for a amount 
than £20. We hope our country correspondents 

will not lose sight of these perambulations. 


— — — 
THE VERSTOLKE COLLECTION ° 


——2— notice of Mr. Baring’s Collection of 
Pictures in August last, you state “that the Verstolke 
Collection was divided into three parts.” I beg to say 
divided into four parts, and Fg 
in number, fell to my share. 


if 
no opportunity of noticing it earlier, 
I am, Sir, 


88, New Bond-street, Oct, 12. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ke. 
BN CHAPLIN. 


YORK SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


proof o this. , 
though it was doubted by some whether York was 





a suitable plaee for the establishment of such a 


School; such individuals co ing that Schools 
of belong more appropriately, and should 
be exclusively confined, to man ing dis- 


tricts, where alone they can be expected to flou- 
rish. Now, we can scarcely imagine that an opi- 
nion so devoid of reason, and so opposed to the 
spirit of the age, which seeks to knowledge 
of every kind through every channel, could find 
advocates among educated and right-thinking 
men. Art, wherever ministering to the require- 
ments of luxury, or to merely utilitarian prin- 
—_ is of no age nor country, and should be 
. veg! its full and free development unshackled 
either by ony, Or prejudice, or ignorance. 
It was seh chemread in the followin —— 
that the Art of Design is required in York as well 
as in the West Riding of the county; and may there 
be turned to equally good account. And al 
pecuniary aid is necessarily required for the suc- 
cessful carrying on of a School of Design, they will 
prove its truest and most efficient patrons in this 
city who, being engaged in any of the industrial 
arts, will furnish employment to the native in- 
genuity and talent which it is the great object of 
the School of Design to call forth and cultivate. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that in a city like 
York, which, though once famous for its manufac- 
ture of woollen goods, cannot boast at this present 
time of any extensive branch of trade, a School of 
Design would meet with as much encouragement, 
and be as well sup d, as a similar institution in 
Manchester, or heffield, or Birmingham; still 
the Report which has reached us states that “ it 
continues to realize the expectations cherished 
from a very early B poe of its establishment by 
those who observed the ability and the con- 
duct of its first pupils.” Its success, in has 
been such as to render its removal to larger and 
more suitable premises necessary: this circum- 
stance, however, will entail additional expense on 
the Institution, whose funds are by no means ade- 
quate for the p . But we are persuaded the 
wealthy and intelligent citizens of York, who are so 
largely interested in its welfare, will never allow 
the Institution to languish from lack of pecuniary 
assistance—assistance which may go far to produce 
a race of practical artists engaged in the local 
ordi ranches of trade—benefiting not only 
the individuals themselves, but at the same time 

ucing a more elevated effect on the social taste 

and feeling of the community. In the course of Mr. 
Hudson’s address (in which he paid a well-merited 
compliment to Mr. Etty, R.A.,a native of York, and 
whose exertions and influence have mainly contri- 
buted to the success of the School) he said:— 

“I firmly believe that this institution is one from which 
the risin tion may derive much advantage, and 


which the means — great benefits upon 
the city and country at large. en I last had the 


honour of occu this chair, it was my — dut 
to distribute —— to the aes sees w had 
earned them, with great credit to themselves, and much 
satisfaction to my own mind ; as well as affording - 


subscriptions of my fellow-citizens, must tend to raise 
the sity of York to that eminent position which it for- 
——— with ree t to the arts and sciences, as is 
indica the le charac 


§ 


build which are reared within its walls. I trust this 

ae lc peacs whieh the desenfans of tr 

ing to same jus W 

forefathers ought and do possess, and that th will be 

enabled to develop that genius to the wor e have a 
of this in the fact one of the of this in- 


it, either cipals or as pupils, to perse- 
t as prin 


vere in their arduous but gra 


aS An exhibi chiefly of 
FEO ete i, Richardson nies of this 





the dra 

town four sons, has recently been opened 
oe ook os ae assert that so much talent as 
they display is not to Le found in any other part of the 
5 The collection consists of one hundred and 
eig —— pletures, of whieh caly spew Sime ia te 
—3 yet such is the of subject they em- 





Society of Painters in London, has contributed man 
very admirable drawings of German scenery; the ; 
cipal of which is ‘The Town and Castle of Heidel “ 
ciuhs,” te Gucing sent be tenes tot 

next to is ‘A 
View of Durham,’ by Mr. To a ge fa old sub- 
ject, but one of much: interest, and here treated with all 
the artistic excellence its beauty deserves. It affords us 
much pleasure to direct attention to this attractive exhi- 
bition, which reflects the greatest credit on the veteran 
his family. We trust that the number of daily 
visitors to the rooms will prove that a prophet may be 

even in his own country. 

BIRMINGHAM Society or AnrrTists.—The Exhibi- 
tion consists of 433 works of Art—a very considerable 
proportion of tes a | the productions of the Bir- 
mingham School—a out of which has issued many 
artists who have established reputations in the Metro- 
3 and whose achievements in engraving, as well as 

painting, confer honour on their native town. ‘The 
Master to whose teaching they all owe so much—Mr. 
Lines, sen.—is still an exhibitar, and his ———— con- 

by the know they 
mani 


tinue to attract ~ ang toe wb wg 
is sons, Mr. Frederick 


Mr. H. H. Lines, are among the most cre- 
dit his pupils. Mr. Harris, another painter of 
Birmingham, is also rising to ional distinction ; 
and we might name others of School who maintain 
ts reputation. The only works in the Exhibition 


ery man, ); and 
they are an order to astonish the visitor, and in- 
d an instant inquiry as to who he is, and where 
Our experience scarcely supplies us 
remarkable an instance of sudden rise into fame : 
fame he has acquired in Birmingham cannot fail 
w him to London. The subjects upon which he 
rare power are beg | opposite in character 
being ‘ Boys with Ferrets ;’ the other,‘ A 
Deluge.’ Both are of the highest merit ; 
a broad and masterly 22 tud 
scr 
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soir 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Scnoois or tHe Society or Britisx 
AxrtisTs.—On the evening of Monday, the 4th of 
October, these Schools were opened by an inaugural 
address from the President of the Soci y on a 
comprehensive anatomical essay by Dr. Meryon. 
The large room of the Society is fitted up as a 
school and lecture room, having disposed round it 
a collection of very excellent casts from the 
antique, and in the centre, behind the table of the 
lecturer, a variety of drawings for the illustration 
of lectures on comparative anatomy. Mr. Hurl- 
stone in his address spoke warmly of the benefits 
conferred upon Art by her Majesty’s Ministers in 
the | tion of Art-Unions, and many other 
acts of patronage, whence the most valuable results 
had already accrued, and whence yet much more 
extensive benefit was to be expected. Of sucha 
School as that now proposed to be established, the 
present state of Art—he proceeded to say—felt 
ee Ce ne ee baeal vane dae pro- 
essed and inculcated in this School were elsewhere 
either not taught or accessible only under great 
difficulty. Mr. Hurlstone dwelt particularly upon 
the necessity of a know. of comparative ana- 
tomy, and a more extensive practice in drawing 
the tery It is the intention of the Society even- 
tually to open their Schools free; but on their 
establishment each student will pay a small fee, 


about two guineas a year. The plan of the Society 
comprehends dra : from the antique—drawing 
from the ptural modelling— 


_| anatomy—comparative anatom —architecture — 


with reference to landscape-painting )— 
oy : tics. A School is also to be esta- 
blished for ladies; and the models are to include 
figures classically and picturesquely draped. To 
a project at once so al and comprehensive, 
every friend of Art must wish success ; 
and ‘no one can doubt that highly beneficial re- 
sults must ensue from such a system carried out 


with ability and spirit. It is true that the Society 
of British Artists do not exhibit works affordiig 
exam of drawing and painting the figure, 
but are among them artists who need yield 
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as an of the times; other 
” ” are to be found in the new impetus given 
to Society of Arts and the progress of Felix 
ramets manufacture. In reference to the 
Free E. , ma must depend upon the 
Gusbeds—o upirit at tepeatiouien® tall over 

a must prevail over 
its councils; it must not be “each for himself,” 
but all for ail. We confess ourselves less hopeful 
than apprehensive of the issue; but it will do the 
members no harm to know that watchful eyes are 


Art-Manvuracture.—We are to hear that 
her Majesty ea wr ne» * 
merly’s Art- to which we have so fre- 
quent of late. Very recently Mr. Cun- 

the — — — po aeons 

Windsor, specimens 0 

Art-Man already ; and we ~ 
Majesty was to become 

purchaser of all the more —— works of the 





—— i Wns tees 
w to 
inold in Yondon. 
0 

the series of 


works may continue to merit a continu- 
ance of it. We have reason to believe that this 


— —— Se 
lately displayed in our 
be only copy rem 
wae oo Gat Pee oer 
tish Art, and we 


new movement is due to the s 

for the union of Art and ich Prince 

Albert, as President of the Society of Arts, has 

made from time to time. We have to report that 
imens of Mr. Bell’s statuettes of Dorothea and 


with’ pris lan abet il be Recher 
, illustrative q on w 

oad weoagaey Bean are significant of wit. Messrs. 
Richardson are busy on several articles of glass— 
Mr. Townsend’s champagne-glass, and a cake-dish 
by Mr. John Absolon, both nearly ready ; besides 
decanters to suit a wine-tray, on a new principle 
which is being executed by Messrs. Jennens 

Bettridge. In the precious metals Messrs. Smith, 
of Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, are at work 
on a series of ———— representing 


. Thomas, 
rations of the Westminster Palace, for an arm- 
chair, to be executed by Messrs. Taylor, Williams, 
and Jordan. 
Parrer Macus Trays.—On several occasions 


and 
who have completed a set of trays for I 
Pacha. ey are eight in number, and each 
measures four feet six inches in diameter ; being 
intended for the floor of the Pacha’s divan, on 
which, according 


exceedingly magnificent: the 

ns one of a — 
Aange und, embroidered ups 

flowers, painted —* skill and taste, the 

— — 
marone, crimson, other gor, » 80 

as to harmonize mont pdcianbdy, and serv- 

to show considerable knowledge of pictorial 

effect on the part of the artists employed in their 

embellishment. The shape of these trays is the 

from each other in 


branches of their articles, which have attained 
great celebrity, not only in this country, but 
oughout the world. 

Tus Mecuwanics’ Institution.—We have 
been gratified by a view of an i of draw- 
ings which was open at this Institution at the 
svinaipalty of chal trgntnge anctwed bere Sure 

yo execu m casts 
and lith s; and many of these showed much 
pc al Be of m 


; 
imitate them with accuracy. 





ge gg is of but tage. 
baturel abject would be ellowed “ 
ficial 


and other 
Rn. Kwicut will asa matter of course, 
to the Ube sr the i 


by the death of Mr. Howard. W 


nee in the en 
hope that while he imitates his 
co in the manners 


and consideration, and 
which ‘belong to the “ old’ school,” he will give 





necessities of the existi 
E : ⸗ 
ee ek ore 


*F 
rg 


the Right Hon. Mr. Labouchere 


sum of one thousan guineas—a sum by 


mo means beyond its value: for it is a noble 
ent of Art; sufficient to preserve the fame 
the sit, and to do honour to the British 


school. For 





is work the ter, we believe, re- 


ceived the sum of two hun eas, 
Rorat Acapemy Scnoors.—A late order of 


F 


Council provides that the library shall be 


open on Mondays from ten till four, and on Tues- 
days and Thursdays from four till 4 The 


antique academy is 
five o’clock unti 
| in this department is of great importance, 


to be open every evening from 
ht—an extension of time which 


Tue Frescos 1x THE House or Lonps.—Mr. 
Maclise and Mr. Cope are busily executing the 


freseos from their eartoons; they 


in the 
deaths of Messrs. Collins and 


of course, 
the assembling of Parliament ; 
this undertaking hav 


be filled up on the 10th of February; the law of 


requiring that, in case of the death of 


any member before the 10th of November, a suc- 
cessor shall be appointed on the 10th of February 
year 


appears in the above 


warded to us a specimen of his new penny co: 


inage, 
the Government would 
public—in these days 


of twopenny and threepenny omnibus fares, when 
the sores pockets 5* beneath the weight of 


copper he is 


Dowse’s penny is a beautiful li 
size of a sovereign,—the larg 
copper, i Se seen of waied © prenan inse: 
a 


y com tocarry. Mr. 


and jth of copper; and a saving in bulk and 
effected 


weight is hereby 

use 
authorities of 
consideration. 


$.5* sus 69 Sen Rogass Rasa, Gow De ee, 
of Mr. has 


over the venny-piece in 
of 700 per cent, We think the 
the Mint might find it worth their 


been erected in St. Paul’s 
of Cabul’”’ is 
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mi Wet somes zo be moving in 
the old machinery went to n the 
Committees of Colonies, a! Che- 
mistry. The annual session next month. 
We believe there is no doubt that the Boarp 


or TRADE has CONFIRMED the recommendation of 
the Sub-committee, which advised the REFORM of 
the Lonpon Scuoon or Desten. It was with 
difficulty a quorum of the Council was formed to 
receive the report from the Board of Trade, and at 
last only three members assem’ 
Dusvure’s Parytines or ‘ Tue Temprattion ’ 
anp ‘ Tae Expursion,’—We find it necessary to 
recur to this subject, of which we gave some par- 
ticulars in our last number, We then stated that 
Mr..J. R. Isaac, of Liverpool, who had greatly 
exe imself in uring subscribers in that 
town for the un , had been requested, at 
a numerous meeting of those subscribers, to place 
—* in ——— * * the —2* of the 
nti a Mr. Brett, for the purpose of ascer- 
ining either the probability of the original inten- 
tion respecting them carried out (the Go- 
vernment having inter: to ent the distri- 
bution b lottery), or, on the failure of this, what 
chance there might be of the subscriptions being 
refunded. Since then another meeting of the sub- 
scribers in Liverpool has been held, when the result 
of Mr. Isaac’s pag my was laid before 
them. It now appears ere is little hope of either 
the one or the other object being realized, for the 
78 of the subscription has been drawn out by 
. Brett and lost in railway speculations, without 
any chance of its replaced. We subjoin, 
from the report in a Liverpool paper, an extract 
from his solicitor’s letter referring to ons part of 
the subject.* Mr. B in his communication, 
states he is still to proceed with the 
scheme, but that the only way to do so is, by com- 
pleting it at New York. He then offers to each of 
e guinea subscribers an f Danby’s 


ffe: 
‘ Opening of the Sixth Seal’ inllew ofthe engraving 


<A and Lary and to Je —— 
guineas a proo former su 
ject. With this ———— the meeting 
was unwilling to comply, a motion having been 
unanimously apres * me the 
original engra wo satisfy su scribers. 
We conceive thee is in this 
demand ; for, if the law prohibits the distribution 
of the pictures, it does not prevent the ‘ation 
— *— engravings, and or poem 4 an honest man, 
acc to so just a request 
as he must lash tase Tare thes toe) 
liquidate the ex of this part of the project, 


lea him still the works in nm. It was 
afterwards resolved that — be adopted 
to ascertain, if le, the exact amount of the 


when he 


subscriptions, whic 8 Brett’s mayen states to 
informed the 


had 

















REVIEWS. 


Tue Last Supper. By Leonardo pa VINCct. 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, after the celebrated 
plate by Rarrartie MoncHen. Published by 
A. L. Diox, New York. 


We turn to this very beautiful plate with feelings 
of the deepest sympathy for the artist, who has 
become blind from the intense earnestness with 
which he devoted himself to his labour. A similar 
case of overwh affliction we rarely hear of ; 
and, under the circumstances which 
fre Seortel yisliation, lt * we more to be lamen 
paring uti rint, even with the 
best that have ever ap of famous pi 
ture, we find it, we may say, only second to 
the work of Morghen himself. The composition 
is So well known that it were s uous to 
describe it, The present state of thi 
ce. work is described by Wilkie in these 
words :—‘** The Last Supper,” by Leonardo da 
Vinei, drew my attention at Milan ; but here Time 
has been more unsparing than is his wont—a sha- 
dow is all that remains of this once great work, 
and that so faint, that even the substance of the 
Original picture has become a question whether 
fresco, tem or oil; but, to show the immor- 
tality of mind, when such a thing does exist in a 
cture, over the frail material in which it is em- 
ed, this masterpiece, in its very ruin, has 
been revived, and seems destined to enjoy a wi 
— —— 
engraving o orghe r 
wall upon which it was gelnned bes crumbled to 
dust.” And to the note of this distinguished 
authority we may add that both the fame of Da 
Vinci and Morghen will be materially extended by 
the plate of afflicted artist, of w work we 
can say no more than that it cannot be surpassed.* 
Tue SAVIOUR LOOKING DOWN ON JERUSALEM. 
Painted by C. L. Eastiake, R.A.; engraved 
by Samvuget Cousins. Publisher, ALDERMAN 
OON. 


In our notice of the Vernon Gallery, we have 
made reference ~ the Pris of — this is an 
engraved copy; it is a vi to possess 
even the 8 — ——— 
work. Of all the pictures of the aecomplished 
master, this is the * reget considered = 
onl mn ee 0 ut as a powerful 
— esson—such as Art may always, an 
does sometimes, teach. It is needless to repeat a 
description of the treatment the subject has re- 
ceived at the hands of the great artist—an artist 
who is second to none of our ; and who, in all 
the loftier attributes of the painter, may be safely 
ranked side by side with the mightier masters of 
the old schools of Italy. The work is an example 
of high devotional feeling ; of religion utterly 
from superstition; the Saviour is the man in whose 
countenance is the Deity; it is that of humanity 
purified from all dross; He weeps over the sins 
and coming miseries of the people among whom 
He dwells in the flesh, as He utters the divine 
apostrophe, “ How often would I have gathered ye 
under my wings ; and ye would not.” 

To supply to ead + lic such a Ee from such 
a picture is honourable to the publisher ; we trust 
it will be profitable also; we believe it will be so, 
for it seems impossible that, with the general move 
towards refinement, and with kno wet 
every day, so admirable and beau a 
should not find ae a e must do 
Alderman Moon the justice to say, that he 


* We deeply lament to add to this notice, that the 
calamity by which it has pleased the Almighty to visit 
the engraver, has been pronounced incurable. He is 
now in Scotland (of which country he is a native, although 
aresidence of many years in New York has made him 
almost an American) among his friends; and we fear so 
circumstanced that the sale of this truly-beautiful print 
is to him an object of vital importance. It is published 
at a singularly low price, its rare excellence 
—one guinea; and, as an agent of Mr. Dick (a Mrs. 


Coyne) 





it to worthy hands; and the resul estionab 
isa production of Art surpassed Cam 

—— —— of the same 3 
the long list R — “5 
world. We 


valuable prints he has 
that Mis beet dase here St 
always been his most successful s 


fear Dest hs 
peculations; but 
his many aids to advance public tas t 
J —9— —7* public taste cannot fail 
PES Serene or i eras Irntsx Anr- 
: ICHAEL ANGELO Hayes. Dra 
on stone wT. H. Lynen. 


These outlines illustrate the touching ballad of 
“ Savourneen Deelish”’: it tells the s of a 
young soldier, who parted from his true love for 
the wars ; hoarded “ his pay and his booty,” 
he returns to his home, to find that sorrow had 
brought her to “the cold ve,” The outlines are 
remarkably well drawn ; the costume is ed 
to on ; and we have seldom seen in outline 
more character and expression than are here given 
to the “ true lovers.” We hail this departure 
from the classic to the homely; the subscribers 
ean understand, feel, and appreciate the theme 
here treated; it speaks to the heart; a better sub- 
ect has rarely been selected ; and the many 
illustrations this is of the very . In- 
deed, we know of no series of modern outlines 
more creditable to the artist; Mr. Michael Angelo 
Hayes (spite of his unpropitious name) is assuredly 
a man of genius: for it is the high pri 
genius to endow common and give value 
to every-day topics. The story is told by the 


painter with as much pathos as it was the 
poet; and that is high praise: for th the 
verse is , many of the lines i » and 
the hero and heroine are but a private soldier and 
a country girl, there is a world of deep in 
their sorrowful tale. We must add that the out- 


on the stone by Mr. Lynch 


lines have been ay 
ability; he has succeeded by not 


with 
attemp too much, 
Tue PracticaAL CABINET-MAKER AND UpnHot- 

STERER’S TREASURY OF Desicns. 
THE PRACTICAL FURNISHING, DECORATING, AND 

EMBELLISHING ASSISTANT. 

By Henny Wurraxker. 
London: Fisuer, Son, and Co. 

We notice these works because they are 
or, but are somewhat 
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panied by some note of the 
observations which must have occurred during so 
close a survey,—since every fact in connexion 
with these remains is worthy of notice. This plan 
be otherwise than useful to all who, being 


to tus XVI. Centuries. By J. Hewitt. 
London: BEt1, Fleet-street. 
Eighteen well-selected ranged side by side, 


contrasts the changes 
oceurred in this species of military defence 
h five centuries. They are surrounded by 
border, in which various helmets are 
introduced, showing how Fashion—for the goddess 
even ruled the camp—arrayed the heads of warriors 
in the middle ages. — eye over the 
entire chart, or in studying the variations there 
ted, much information may be obtained ; the 
particularly as a brief but lucid pamphlet 
accompanies it, which ts out the use of each 
portion of armour, the of the names 
applied tothem. Nothing could be adapted 
for the studio of the artist, as at one glance he can 
obtain the 


4 


g characteristic features of the 
armour of each . The chart is well executed 
in tinted lithography, and, although necessaril 

in its scope, will be of assistance to 


confined 
whose studies direct them to this branch of Arche- 
ology. The diaper —— * —— 
w appears u cover, is an improvement 
on the pes amine hen which have been hitherto 
too general. 
Winpsor Castie. Painted by D.O. Hit; en- 
ved * Witu1aM Ricuarpson. Publisher, 
y ny ILL, Edinburgh. 
is a large line-engra : haps too lar 
; — os is geent Palece of 
is worthy of a record such as it 
it has never re- 
cit dette epee is ce 
to tofa if we 
4 thus —— to the northern 


| age ge thee waht ed. yt yey dig Reta 


to 

been judiciously selected, 
—— edifice at once under sight, 
ile the meadows it overlooks supply a charming 
and effective foreground. A variety of agreeable 
and useful accessories are introduced to make up 
; and it is not too much to say, that the 
nation may receive 
The ag is an artist 

fame 


*7 Fiour in es — — 5* 
ATEMAN; engra . W. Wass. 
: GAMBARD and Co. 


4 
ub- 
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rarely seen so much energy thrown into animal 
: are to the life; all their 


ture: the 
_— excited ; the victor and the van- 
guished exhibiti character as veritable as ever 


pain made. . Bateman, in this style, is sur- 

by but one British ; no man is more 
thoroughly conversant with his subject: he has 
stud On ne ore oe seer Se Sen 
movement, every look, touch, by which it 
can be illustrated. On this, and on former 


occasions, his pictures have fallen into good 
hands. Mr. Wass is an excellent engraver ; his 
manner is forcible and spirited, as well as accu- 
rate: he aims to show the painter rather than 
himself; and the productions of his burin are 


always singularly true to the originals he copies. 


PorTRIAT OF THE Marquis oF GRANBY. Painted 
Wy —— Grant, A.R.A.; engraved by G. 
ARD 


We notice this print chiefly as an engra from 
a portrait painted at one sitting—a ex- 
ample of rapid work ; though why it should have 
been so rapid we cannot say. It certainly does 
ted, for it is full of 
ag 
some and remar y inte t person — 
seems to have been studied with more than usual 
thought and care. It is an example of the short 
cuts that genius often takes to arrive at excel- 
lence. It has been admirably engraved by Mr. 
Ward; perhaps the effect of the print may be in 
a great degree owing to his masterly touches: 
for, as an — of portraits, there are none 
who surpass 


Portrait oF Heten Favcit. Drawn by Ken- 
NETH Mactzay; lith by Lowes Dicx- 
zNsON. Publisher, ALEX. Hit, Edinburgh. 

A full-length portrait—on a large scale—of the 

accomplished actress; drawn with masterly skill; 

and, as a likeness, e ly accurate. The 
attitude is remarkably , and the features 
are finely expressive of intellectual character. 


Tue Port’s PLEASAUNCE. 
This beausfal nd charming ing volume is quaintl 
u an volume is quaintly 
but aptly described on the title-page as a ‘“ garden 
of all sorts of pleasant flowers, which our pleasant 
poets have, in past time, for pastime, planted. 

“ A flowry 
8, full soft, sweet, 
le faire undir feet, 

And little used——” 

The plan of collecting all that has been sung in 
praise of flowers, by long-ago poets, has been 
attended by much ur, and required consi- 
derable research. The extracts, numerous and 
beautiful as they are, have in each instance been 

ed in chronological order, according to the 

fon at which they were written; forming a 

istory of the poets of, and the poems on, flowers 

—a garland composed of the real and the ideal of 

that which gives the truest pleasure to every lover 
of Nature. 

The least successful portion of the work is the 
revival, in half-antique and half-modern p 
logy, of the starched style of composition so much 
in favour during the than age; in which 
allegory furnished forth the manners of deceased 
as well as contem: It is impossible 
for written words now-a-days to equal our ideal 
of the conversations of ‘‘ Rare Ben,” and “ Will 
Shakspere,” and Old Chaucer. Mr. Lander is the 
only modern writer who has actually triumphed in 
these “ conversations ;” and that more, perhaps 
by his deep philosophy, than aught else, i 
conversation—the talking 


4J— Epen War- 
Co 


Full thick of 
With flowers 


in r 

of actual life. The man 

is seldom the poet ; but it is no fault of the greatest 

living writer to say, “ he does not speak like 

8 Y if we do not like the intro- 

duction as well as “Then ———— 

wooed f Allg ce — res Ars 

o u 

with which the plan is carried forward from the 

book bringing os it 


twentieth t gift 
to a more mes pee 
do, the bloom of summer 
— on winter a 


It is 
flower borders at the commencement of each 


cha are from the faithful and 

of Mr. H. N. Hum whose know is 
combined with the rarest taste, and whose 

age Art is rendered available for modern purposes, 











Tue Ant-Union Enoravines.—The presen- 


tation prints and series of outline 


engravings 


to the subscribers to the Art-Union for the year 


ending March, 1847, have just 
we must, in » pronounce them the best 


appeared; and 


gravings that have yet been brought forward under 


auspices of the Society. consist 
not less than nine beautifully ved —— 
two of these are very admirable vings, 
from pictures by Mr. wins—' The Last Emmbrae? 
and ‘The Neapolitan Wedding ;’ the others are 
outlines after a selection from the cartoons which 


were sent in upon the occasion of the proposal, in 


1844, of the um for a historical 


e two line engravings are 


picture for 
ts 


ora subjects are extremely well assorted. 


Both compositions present the at what 
may call half-length. In the ing subject 
is the principal figure; by her side is 
brid , the party being 
stre 
beau 
the accur 
* The Last 


we 
the 
the 


ed by girls 
flowers. The whole of the heads in this 
work are beautifully characteristic, and 

of the costume is unquestionable. 
mbrace’ is a scene between a girl, who 


has taken the vei!, and her friends, who have been 


present at the ceremony. The mother and 

ter are the principal figures. On the left are 
father, a brother, and sister ; and on the right, in 
shade, appear the abbess and one of the 
The mother hangs weeping on the bosom of 


the 


her 


hter; and the expression of the features 


of all present is in perfect accordance with 
feelings of these two 


subjects are 
being, ‘ Non 


sed 
Pope Gregory on seeing 


the 


figures.— The cartoon 
chronologically : the first 

Angeli’—the words of 
some British children 


exposed for sale in Rome. St. Gregory is repre- 


sented as seeing the children in 
Aurelius. cartoon was exhibited by 
Scarf. — second is ‘ Saxon i 
W. B. 


forum of 


G. 


° tt. The scene is the serch dl on ontt’s 
or a rich Franklin’s house in the time of Alfred; 


and the t maintained in an ancient 
illumination of the subject has been observed 


here, by placing the female 
oat tant : 


licants on one side 
males on the — Alfred surrounded 
by his Family, addresses his Son and Successor,’ 


by W. P. Salter. The subject is taken from Sharon 


urner’s “ 


Anglo-Saxons,” wherein the address 


of Alfred to his son is given, The King is here 


seated, and holds the hand of Ed 
before him.—‘ The Seizure of 

Edward III.in No 
The 3 — — of 
are given peed, who sa: it was “not 
puted a slender ise, i 


number of Mortimer’ fo head This composi 


by much grandeur of coacep- 
er with exten- 


Sate ins datineniininnd 
tion and power of execution, 

sive and profitable research into 
tume. The chief group exhibits Mortimer s 


ion Pa E. H. Corbould : 
com nm we have already noticed u 

poms ayers A Itisa —2— 

duction.—‘ Spencer rea 

to his Wife and Sir Walter 

Claxton. This plate does not 
the three mentioned. 


on oe 
The subject 


good one, but it is treated with too much space. 
—— ae 


Howard visi 
i worked out 





———— — Phe Ponrngibn 
wor 

and them are some with pretensions 
novelty. We shall bring them under review 


our next, 


—— for the season : 
Se ee ee —— 
‘ ume ; 

. edited ; Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


who stands 

imer by 
Castle,’ by J.N.Paton. 
ward IIT. 


re- 


netie Fasrie Queene” 
Marshall 




















